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OFF THE COURSE 


BY DOROTHEA CONYERS 


‘Is that a new horse, Bellew ? Haven’t seen you on him before, 
have 1? I seem to know him too,’ and the speaker examined 
the good-looking bay. 

‘He’s brand-new,’ was the reply. ‘A level-shaped one, | 
fancy. I picked him up here from a farmer chap called Cassidy.’ 

‘Cassidy’s colt. Oh Lord!’ and a broad grin of enlighten- 
ment followed. Jim Bellew looked up angrily, pausing in the 
act of tightening a girth ; Dick Fitzgerald, he supposed, thought 
himself such a very sharp chap that he thought it was impos- 
sible for any one to pick up a bargain in the same county. He 
moved away, leaving Fitzgerald still smiling pleasantly. 

‘Hoick into covert my lassies, Hoick into covert!’ went the 
cheery master’s voice, as the lady pack crashed into the thick 
gorse, one of the very best in the county. A whimper on the 
far side, another and another swelling into a_ bloodthirsty 
chorus, and the beauties made the gorse crackle close to where 
Bellew stood; the scent was evidently breast high. ‘Gone 
away!’ A blast of the master’s horn from the upper end. 
Bellew gave his hat that significant jam down on his head 
without which a start is quite incomplete, then set his big horse 
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going, the colt stealing along with a lengthy even stride. As 
he took a familiar turn, and slipped through an open gate, Jim 
knew that he had got away really well, and that they were in 
for a burster ; the ladies were already tearing up the field in a 
compact dappled body, old Harmony leading. 

A little to the left of hounds Jim chose his place ; at the first 
bank the bay came down to it at a smart canter, then suddenly 
stopped, throwing his fore legs out with a sudden jerk. Jim 
never believed in a horse refusing unless the rider funked ; he 
dug his spurs in viciously, but the horse only responded with a 
sullen kick. 

‘You brute, go on, oh d—n you, go on!’ he shouted as 
horse after horse swept by him ; he whipped, spurred, coaxed, 
lost his temper and tried to throw the horse into the ditch ; all 
was useless ; the very last ‘sportsman,’ a farmer’s boy on a donkey, 
passed him at last. 

His arms and legs absolutely tired out, Jim Bellew sat still, 
stonily contemplating the small green fence ; the bay’s flanks 
were dripping blood and he was covered with weals, but he was 
quite unconquered. 

‘Can [ give you a lead ?’ said a voice behind him, and turn- 
ing, he saw a girl on a smart black horse. 

‘Lead!’ growled Jim, ‘lead! hang it, I’ve been led by the 
whole field—I beg your pardon’—raising his hat—‘but upon 
my word my temper’s clean gone.’ 

The girl began to wave her hand to a countryman who 
appeared at the top of the meadow. 

‘Come down here, Pat,’ she called. ‘Where did you get 
that horse ?’ she asked suddenly. ‘I’m sure I know him,’ 

‘From a farmer named Cassidy,’ answered Bellew with 
great distinctness. Why the dickens didn’t the girl go on? 

‘Cassidy’s colt!’ she said, raising her eyebrows. ‘Oh, no 
wonder, then.’ 

‘Pray go on,’ exclaimed Jim with savage politeness ; every 
one seemed to know his new purchase. ‘You can really do no 
good by remaining.’ 

A ripple of laughter crossed the girl’s face ; she meant to see 
the fun out. 

‘Here, Pat Meaghan,’ she said as the man came, ‘shout at 
the gentleman’s horse, will you? He can’t get him over.’ 

Pat Meaghan eyed the sullen bay knowingly. ‘An shure 
is it Cassidy’s colt yer honer is on?’ he exclaimed contemptuously. 
It was the last straw. 
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‘What the DEUCE is wrong with Cassidy's colt?’ Jim 
roared furiously. ‘If ever I buy a horse in this cursed country 
again—’ He brought his whip down savagely on the horse’s ears. 
The bay gave a surprised rear, then dropped down again into 
his old position. 

Pat grinned broadly. ‘Shure,’ he said, ‘sorra a thing’s 
wrong, except that he won’t jump a fence at all at all. Wasn't 
Cassidy’s heart broke thryin’ to sell him, and the best thing 
your honour can do is to get off an’ drag him over, or else go 
back.’ 

‘He jumped all right yesterday,’ muttered the chagrined 
hussar, sliding to the ground. 

‘They do say that Cassidy found a way to make him lep 
for a start by givin’ him a couple of glasses of whiskey. Get 
over now, ye white-hearted baste.’ 

The ‘ white hearted baste,’ apparently seeing the game was up, 
jumped the fence perfectly, thereby adding to Jim’s aggravation. 

‘Follow Miss O’Brien now,’ called the man, picking up the 
half-crown which Jim flung him. ‘She’s goin’ a line of gates to 
the road.’ Jim put his horse into a smart canter, rapidly over- 
hauling the slight figure on the black; she rode stiffly on, 
without looking back. 

‘I’ve come up to beg your pardon,’ Jim said a little con- 
fusedly. ‘My language was shocking, but you don’t know how 
savage I was. Won’t you forgive me ?’ 

She turned her bright face towards him. ‘Of course,’ she 
said gaily ; ‘indeed I can understand that it was a little annoy- 
ing to be offered a solitary lead when the whole field had passed 
you.’ 

Jim sighed despondently. 

‘] think that country chap called you Miss O’Brien,’ he said. 
‘Excuse my asking, but are you Miss O’Brien of Cahirmoyle ? 
We called on your father yesterday. Il,’ lifting his hat, ‘am 
Mr. Bellew, —th Hussars.’ 

‘Oh, we were so sorry to miss you,’ she said. ‘ However, I 
hope you will come again soon. Our respective fathers were dear 
friends, I believe. Shall you sell that horse now? He isn’t much 
use to you.’ 

‘Er if I can,’ he said doubtfully ; ‘but, to tell you the 
truth, it’s a bit of a facer for me. I’ve lost a lot of money lately; 
I don’t know what I shall do about him.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said after a pause, ‘ what I was thinking of is that 
if you do want another horse, I know of one—indeed, we pass 
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the house to-day. He is a little plain, but a perfect jumper. I 
know he is sound, for I got our vet to examine him a few days 
ago ; the owner, poor fellow, is very poor. He wants £60 for 
him.’ 

‘I could rise to that,’ said Jim ; ‘could we see him ?’ 

‘There’s the house,’ pointing to a thatched cottage, ‘and 
there, I believe, is Tracy exercising little Paddy. You can 
certainly see him.’ 

They pulled up outside the low stone fence to watch the 
horse come round. He moved with a long springy step, and as 
he came up Jim’s heart warmed to him; a small compact 
animal, with long sloping shoulders, a tremendous girth and 
clean flat limbs. The rider, a young sandy-haired fellow, with 
a worn thin face, came to open the gate, and Jim noticed how 
handily the horse did his part. 

‘I’ve brought this gentleman to see little Pat, Tracy,’ said 
the girl. 

‘If his honour would give him a turn himself, when he’s 
ready an’ all.’ Jim was nothing loath, and in a moment was in the 
ill-made country saddle. Trot, canter or gallop, the little horse 
pleased him equally well. He was one of those horses which feel 
big under one, a feeling which a great brute over sixteen hands 
often fails to give. 

‘Any of those fences are safe,’ called out Nellie O’Brien, 
‘he won't say no,’ The jumping finished Jim—the way the little 
horse trotted up to a big bank and went right up off his hind 
legs, the clever way he kicked a razor top, his easy fly over a 
wall. Jim came back glowing, while Nellie had moved away to 
speak to some children at the cottage door. 

He caught sight of Tracy’s face watching him hungrily, 
eagerly. The horse was a gift in his English eyes at £60. 

‘l’ll give you £70 for him,’ he said as he swung himself off. 
Tracy looked surprised ; he had told Miss Nell £60. A great 
relief began to creep over his face. 

‘Thank yer honer,’ he said simply, ‘and I'll not be forgettin’ 
the dacent way you thrated me.’ 

‘That was soon over,’ exclaimed Jim. ‘He’s a ripper. I 
wonder why nobody has bought him,’ 

‘They thought him too small for the price here,’ said Nell. 
‘He's only a small horse, and less than £60 was useless to poor 
Tracy. He’s heavily in debt.’ 

‘Oh! ’ Jim stroked his moustache thoughtfully. ‘He looked 
hungry,’ he said irrclevantly. 
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‘He often is,’ said Nell. ‘Poor Tracy, he is very unlucky ! 
We say good-bye here,’ pointing to the road. ‘ My father, I know, 
would be delighted if you would come to lunch on Thursday, 
you and Mr. Saunders? Good afternoon,’ 

Jim Bellew rode home that morning feeling strangely con- 
tented. He had missed a run, been let in over a horse, bought 
another (which he could not afford) ; but what a pretty girl 
Nellie O’Brien was! He even patted the offending neck of 
Cassidy’s colt as he cantered up a strip of grass. 


Il 


Captain George Clement was lying comfortably back in his 
long leather chair, a big fire blazing at his feet, which feet, or 
rather the boots which encased them, were giving out a strong 
smell of burning leather. A slight dark man, leaning against 
the mantel-shelf, was looking down at him, smiling a little at the 
utterly puzzled expression on Clement’s face. 

‘Thought it out, Clem?’ he queried at length, removing a 
cigar from his lips. 

Clement came back from the land of dreams with a start. 

‘No, by jove, no,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and I never shall. Unless 
I can pick up about a thou’ in the next month I’m done for.’ 

‘A thou’ ain’t much,’ said his companion ; ‘ you must be in 
a deeper hole than that, old chap.’ 

‘Oh well, I suppose I am, but that would straighten me 
until next year, when, as you know, we hope to bring off a big 
thing with San Josef. If I had a decent nag now, I might get 
up a match with one of these youngsters. One can do any- 
thing with ’em after mess,’ he added contemptuously. 

Frank Dickson stroked his small moustache thoughtfully. 
He had few friends in the world ; they had all for some reason 
deserted him ; he was about with a queer lot on the turf, it was 
said. His cousin George had alone remained faithful to him, and 
he was always sure of a welcome wherever the —th Hussars 
were quartered. Dickson was grateful, and set his fertile wits 
to work. 

‘Why,’ he said softly after a while—‘ why not rechristen 
San Josef for the time being; he is smart enough ; we can 
easily school him over banks? You might make rather a good 
thing of it.’ 

San Josef was a fairly smart youngster who had strained 
his fetlock badly in his first race. Dickson had scented a 
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possible good thing, had bought him lame on the spot, and 
now having cured him, looked forward to winning a race or 
two and selling him well. The horse was a clever fencer, not 
quite fast enough for the flat. 

Clement started as if he had been struck. 

‘Frank, dear chap, why, it would be downright swindling. 
You don’t mean it really, eh ?’ 

Dickson smiled thoughtfully. ‘Oh well, of course, if you 
look at it in shat way,’ he said airily. ‘/ put it ¢#zs way. It is 
absolutely necessary for you to get some money. San Josef is 
your opportunity. You are absolutely safe from detection, for 
the horse was bought in my name, and has almost been 
forgotten. That is all.’ 

‘But afterwards ?’ Clement was thinking it over ; he must 
have money. ‘Afterwards as to selling him, getting him back?’ 

Dickson watched him yield with covert amusement. 
‘Trust me for that,’ he said tersely. 

Clement gave in slowly. Among his brother-officers there 
were often strange whispers of shady transactions ; of bets 
large and small made on certainties with drunken subs; of 
card-parties in his room, where the wine went round more than 
once too often, and after which the boys walked about with glum 
faces ; but they were only whispers. Clement knew that one 
or two of the seniors were only longing to pounce on him ; 
still the chance could not be missed. He strolled to the 
window just as Jim Bellew, smiling to himself, rode Cassidy’s 
colt across the square. 

‘The very chap,’ he muttered ; ‘ plenty of coin, and absolutely 
no head !’ 

‘What’s he got now ? A couple of old crocks, and that new 
brute, which l’ve heard won’t jump a potato furrow.’ Clement 
smiled. ‘This is Monday; let’s see—Tuesday. You'll wire to-day 
to your chap, Frank,’ he said. ‘Keep the drink going if you’re 
near young Bellew on Wednesday night. You understand.’ 
Dickson nodded his sleek black head; he understood perfectly. 


‘] hear you’ve had a great stick lately, Bellew,’ said Captain 
Clement suavely, towards eleven on Wednesday night. ‘They 
say your new crock won’t jump anything. You've hardly a horse 
now ? You young chaps are always getting stuck ; however, one 
grows wise in time.’ 

‘I’ve got a better lot of horses than you, anyhow,’ growled 
Jim—he had drunk a good deal that night. ‘You haven't got a 
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decent one,’ he went on, gulping down a strong brandy-and- 
soda and ordering another. 

‘Oh, do you think so ?’ Clement answered, smiling. ‘ Really ?’ 

‘Clem thinks all his geese are swans,’ muttered Dickson 
close to Bellew’s ear. 

‘Well, I’m sure,’ broke in young Saunders, Jim’s staunchest 
friend, ‘ Bellew has a better lot than you have.’ 

Clement turned to the speaker. ‘ Didn’t know they taught 
much about horses in a soap factory,’ he sneered. 

Young Saunders turned scarlet. He was most unnecessarily 
ashamed of his plebeian progenitors, who were the owners of 
a well-known brand of soap. He turned round, putting another 
item down to his long score against Clement. 

‘Yes, I do think mine as good as yours,’ stormed Jim. He 
was at the pugnacious-heedless stage of the interruption. 

‘l’ll match one of mine against one of yours for a fiver,’ 
said the Captain carelessly. ‘Or shall we say two-ten? You're 
hard up just now, I expect.’ 

Jim’s face was flushed to a dull red; he was past thinking 
coolly. ‘Fiver be hanged! I’ll match one of mine against any 
crock you have for anything you please.’ 

‘A thousand, p’r’aps !’ Clement rejoined, laughing incredu- 
lously. 

‘A thousand certainly,’ defiantly; ‘ two if you like! You can 
put it down.’ 

Clement pulled out a note-book. ‘Am I to understand you,’ 
he said distinctly, ‘you wish to match any horse ?’ 

‘Hunter,’ gulped Jim, ‘you may have a string of racers—’ 
Clement made a large blot—‘Hunter. You may select of 
those you have at present against any hunter of mine for one 
thousand pounds. Course, shall we say, three miles over a 
country to be chosen ?’ 

Some of the elders gathered round, frowning angrily. ‘ Shut 
up, Bellew, and go to bed,’ exclaimed one of the captains, ‘ you 
don’t know what you're doing. The bet’s absurd.’ 

‘We don’t want such heavy wagering here, Clement,’ said 
the senior major pointedly. 

‘It was he insisted, major,’ yawned Clement. ‘Of course, if 
he wishes to declare off-———’ 

‘I mean to stick to it,’ said Jim obstinately. ‘I suppose you 
know, Clement, that I bought a new horse on Monday.’ 

Clement’s face changed a little ; he had not known. ‘Really?’ 
he said. ‘Well, one came over for me yesterday—so we're quits 
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—and, of course, Bellew, if it’s too big a sum for you—if you 
funk,’ 

‘Funk be dashed,’ flashed out Jim, staggering to his feet 
and fixing his shaken signature to the bet. ‘I’m off to bed ; good- 
night, you fellows !’ 

‘It’s time he went,’ muttered the major angrily ; ‘it’s a dis- 
grace, betting with a drunken young fool like that—a disgrace ; 
and there’s a plant in it somewhere too, I feel convinced,’ he 
added, as Clement and Dickson followed Bellew’s example. 


Ill 


jim Bellew awoke next morning with a distinct impression 
of having done something foolish; as his cold tub cleared his 
brain he remembered what it was. He had backed one of his 
horses against one of Clement’s for a thousand pounds. He 
shivered. ~ What would his old dad say? He knew too well that 
already he had caused some pinching at home. How could 
he pay up if he lost? His face was white and drawn as he 
snatched a moment after breakfast to see his horses, the pitying, 
half-contemptuous looks which had been cast on him in the 
mess-room having added little to his comfort. 

Clement’s stables were next his. Jim gave an uneasy glance 
at the horses, wondering which was his opponent. Paddy, his 
own new purchase, was standing knee-deep in straw. 

‘You've heard of the match I’ve made, perhaps, Jones ?’ 
asked Jim, feeling very foolish. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Jones slowly. ‘I’ve heard a whisper, 
sir. I suppose you'll race this little ’oss ; indeed it’s all we have, 
I’m afraid, sir,’ lowering his voice, ‘that Captain Clement’s got a 
crack ; he was out this morning in clothes, but he moves like a 
racer.’ 

Pleasant news this ! 

‘We can only do our best,’ said Jim despondently. ‘Ugh! 
you brute!’ to Cassidy’s colt, who stuck his nose over the 
partition, ‘I shall go on hunting him, Jones. Did you happen 
to hear the name of Captain Clement’s horse ?’ 

‘Blazer, sir. They seem very close about him. He came 
from England yesterday morning, and the man who brought 
him went straight back.’ 

Jim felt that Clement was playing a deep game somehow ;. 
but this was Thursday, and they were due at Cahirmoyle. It 
was a raw cold evening when he and Saunders drove out— 
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not to lunch ; they were too late for that. About a mile out they 
tore past Clement, who drove any screw he could get cheap. 
Jim smiled. ‘A good omen!’ he said, 

‘Clem’s going hard for the heiress,’ answered Saunders. 

‘What heiress ?’ 

‘Why, Miss O’Brien! She’s an only child—thousands a year 
—some day.’ 

‘Oh!’ The lash made the pony spin forward. Jim felt 
vaguely annoyed ; he wished Saunders hadn’t told him. 

Nellie looked, if possible, prettier in ordinary dress ; that was 
Jim’s verdict ; she was dressed in blue, knowing well, the little 
witch, how it suited the red tints in her hair and her pretty 
complexion. Nellie saw quite plainly that Jim admired her. 
Not that she resented it; she felt strangely interested in this 
bronzed Hussar. He looked sad too, she thought, and wondered 
why. 

Captain Clement was soon announced, taking up his position 
close to Nellie as an assured old friend. But to-day she felt as 
if he bored her. She wanted to go on talking to Jim about little 
Paddy, and Jim had sunk into sulky silence. Clement began to 
turn sulky too when all his wittiest remarks fell flat. His eyes 
fell on Jim, who was staring moodily at the fire ; he would put 
him out of the running anyhow. 

‘Hullo, Bellew,’ he said, ‘you look sad. Got a head on ? 
How about our match? Still feel on, or have you forgotten all 
about it ?’ 

Jim flushed ; he felt that it was cruel of Clement to remind 
him of his state last night, before a strange girl too. 

‘What match?’ Nellie grew curious instantly. 

‘Oh, only a match between Bellew and myself,’ he said airily, 
wishing to be impressive. ‘He backed his crocks against mine 
for a thousand pounds—after mess,’ with emphasis. 

Jim looked so unhappy that Nellie took his part instantly. 

‘If you mean to imply that Mr. Bellew did not know what 
he was doing,’ she flashed impulsively, ‘ you had no business to 
bet with him at all.’ 

‘Come and see the flowers,’ she said, turning suddenly to Jim. 
‘I know you like flowers.’ Jim rose, joy in his heart. 

‘Anyhow,’ he said, ‘1 feel more on for the match than ever. 
My new one’s a real clinker. Miss O’Brien bought him for 
me.’ And having implied his friendship with Nellie and the 
superiority of his steed, Jim followed the girl proudly. 

‘ Little spitfire!’ muttered Clement savagely! ‘If ever I have 
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your training!’ The way in which his white teeth came down on 
his lower lip augured ill for Nellie’s weal if he had. His dark 
eyes followed Jim. ‘Clinker indeed — against a racehorse ! 
Drunken fool !’ 

Saunders, bending over some photographs, caught the last 
words, and they set him thinking deeply. 

Meanwhile Nellie and Jim were -in the land of flowers, 
treading their way through the banked masses of bright 
colours and soft scents. 

Nellie turned round suddenly under the shadow of a big 
palm. 

‘Mr. Bellew,’ she said, ‘did you make a bet for all that 
money? And you told me yesterday,’ she continued severely, 
‘that you were hard up.’ 

‘I did indeed,’ said Jim, ‘but you heard how I made it. 
Heaven knows,’ bitterly, ‘ where my old dad will find this money 
for me.’ 

‘Mr. Bellew,’ said the girl gently, ‘I—I hardly know you— 
but would you promise me something ?’ 

‘Anything,’ he said eagerly. 

‘ That—that—you will never make bets—you don’t under- 
stand—again—never be—oh you know!’ incoherently. 

Jim was silent for a space; her pretty fingers were twining 
nervously round the palm stem, her soft grey eyes were 
looking into his. He saw nothing strange in her asking ; only, 
had he strength to keep his word ? 

‘I promise,’ he said, suddenly taking her hand, and as their 
eyes met again he saw something so sweet in hers that the very 
heavens seemed open to him. 

‘Come, let us go back,’ she said nervously. ‘You must think 
me strange, but I couldn’t help asking you.’ 

Captain Clement drove home that night in the very worst 
of tempers. 


1V 


Nellie had not exaggerated little Paddy’s powers. He was a 
treasure ; not very fast, but his long even stride seemed untire- 
able, and you couldn’t put him down. No one saw much of 
Captain Clement’s horse; he was always exercised in clothes ; 
there were also mysterious expeditions into the country to 
school him over banks. Only Saunders, still pondering over 
that muttered word ‘racehorse,’ had a habit of slipping into 
the stable at cleaning time on his way to see Jim’s horse. He 
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had also taken to going to bed unusually early and to watching 
eagerly for the post. 

Jim’s pony knew its own way now when he drove it out 
the barrack gates. Jim was stupidly happy. Nellie, being no 
flirt, showed her preference for him openly. He had not dared 
to ask her the fateful question yet, but he meant to. So too 
did Captain Clement, whose self-conceit was too thick to 
perceive that he had not a chance against his subaltern. 

One thoroughly miserable day Jim had spent, when he got 
his father’s answer to his penitent letter. Jim had spared no 
blame to himself, and had asked his father to sell some land, 
reducing his allowance by {50 yearly. 

The answer hurt him far more than an angry one could 
have. 


‘DEAR Boy’ (¢ ran),—‘I enclose cheque for £1000, as 
you seem so hopeless about the matter. As everything is 
entailed I cannot do as youask me. We shall have to put off 
Cissy’s wedding for a year or more, and give up our usual 
winter trip, and keep a horse or two less. I tell you of these 
things, because I know they will be a lesson to you. 

‘Your affectionate Father, 
‘JAMES BELLEW. 


‘P.S.—Why do you seem so certain of failure? I shall come 
over to see you ride.’ 


The old Adam peeping out in the postscript brought a 
flickering smile to Jim’s face, though the ache at his heart was 
too deep for much merriment. His dear old dad’s trip and 
Cissy’s wedding too! What an egregious ass he had been! Of 
what use were vows of amendment when the piper had to be 
paid so heavily ? 

Nellie alone had hopes of his winning. She could not 
understand the suspicions about the big chestnut. After all, he 
was only a hunter! Jim used to shake his head hopelessly. 
Clement was too keen about getting bets against Jim’s chance at 
any price. Only a few of the youngsters closed with him, for 
the seniors shook their heads sternly at any mention of the 
match, and Clement felt the cold feeling growing against him 
daily. No one could say anything definite, for outwardly the 
match looked square enough. One new hunter against another— 
there was no visible peg to hang doubts on. 

It was the evening before the match. Jim was loudly crabbing 
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Paddy’s pace, merely to prevent his partisans from making bets 
with Clement. 

Saunders strolled over to the fire, close to Clement. 

‘I’ve got a chap coming to stay for the match,’ he remarked. 

‘ How interesting !’ murmured Clement. ‘ Any more startling 
pieces of news, Soapey ?’ Clement had caught the youngster 
poking about his stables and strongly resented his curiosity. 

‘Racing chap,’ prattled on the unabashed Saunders ; ‘knows 
every horse that has ever run, | hear,’ and he leaned his arm on 
the mantelshelf, looking down at Clement. 

Clement caught the curious look in the boy’s eyes; he 
fidgeted in his chair. 

‘Do get away from the fire, Soapey,’ he growled. ‘You 
don’t melt as your father’s stuff would.’ 

Saunders moved away smiling ; he had a comfortable inkling 
that he had not improved his enemy’s dreams. 

The day of the match was fairly fine. A wet Irish wind 
moaned over the country, but towards mid-day gleams of 
watery sunshine came peeping out to see the fun. The field 
where they finished was crowded with spectators. 

Saunders was the last of the regiment to arrive. He was 
driving a little sandy-haired man, with racing absolutely 
stamped on his clean-shaven face and marvellous breeches and 
gaiters. 

Jim was leading Paddy along, talking to Nellie, who, of 
course, was there to see her favourite win. 

‘It’s just time,’ she said. ‘Where is the enemy ?’ 

‘He’s coming now,’ answered Jim. ‘Blazer is nervous, I 
believe.’ 

He vaulted on to Paddy’s back, then bent down suddenly. 
‘Nellie,’ he said, ‘ Nellie, if I win, will you marry me? _ I can’t 
ask you if I lose.’ 

The girl’s honest eyes looked into his. ‘Whether you win 
or lose, Jim,’ she said quietly. ‘Don’t—don’t get hurt now !’ 

Jim rode away with a strange feeling that the wlole universe 
had been made for him, with Nellie as its sun, and all his 
fellow men mere stars—fortunately for our said fellow men 
we don’t feel often like that-——-while James Bellew, senior, 
watching the pair from a distance, murmured contentedly, ‘My 
boy and O’Brien’s girl—I think there’ll be another match 
presently !’ 

The flag fell, and they were off. San Josef, alias Blazer, 
made a rush to the front, and Clement, as he vainly tried to 
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steady him over the first fence, which he flew from field to 
field, felt it was no joke riding a thoroughbred who had been 
raced across an Irish country. He took a pull as soon as he 
could, for he didn’t want to win by a street. His cherished idea 
was to canter past the winning post hands down, with Jim 
riding furiously a length or so behind. 

Paddy’s original owner watched the start eagerly, his warm 
heart still remembering Jim’s ‘dacent tratement’ of him. 

‘ Shure, ’tis a chaser the captain’s on,’ he muttered dolefully— 
‘divil a chance the little horse has——an’ a pullin’ fretful thief 
too ; the Captain can scarce turn him. Maybe he'll fall or lave 
the course! See that now,’ as the chestnut flew the bank. A 
sudden light flashed across his brain. He started off running hard 
across the grass. ‘If this b’y can do it, ’tis little Paddy will be 
first,’ he gasped as he ran. 

Meanwhile Jim was simply enjoying his ride. He could see 
plainly that Clement could go double his pace. But then who 
was Clement ? What did the match matter ? Nellie loved him! 
Paddy strode on gaily and jumped to perfection, but Jim saw 
that Clement had to hold hard to keep the chestnut near him 
at all. 

The course was almost a half moon, three miles. They were 
close now to a small bank where the flags marked a sharp turn 
for home, a corner fence which Clement had grumbled at greatly. 
Clement was gradually swinging his hot mount round for the 
jump, when a wild figure sprang out higher upon the bank, 
uttering loud howls of joy, and apparently cheering the captain 
on to victory. The chestnut’s nerves were tried too sorely. A 
wild Irish yell was too much for him. He tore his head from his 
rider’s hands and was over the fence straight in front and away 
up the next field like an arrow, an absolute chorus of curses 
being borne back on the breeze as he went. Paddy came on 
undisturbed at the fence. Jim tried to see the man’s face, but 
could only see him tearing back towards the winning-post at 
top speed, apparently appalled at the result of his cheers. 

Jim saw his chance, and caught hold of Paddy, driving him 
along as fast as he knew how. As he entered the straight he 
caught a gleam of colour coming behind him. 

The onlookers, cheering wildly for the brown horse, had a 
somewhat singular view of one man coming in quite alone, yet 
hard at work on his horse, as if he had a rival at his girths. 
Shouts of laughter mingled with the cheers. Then they saw 
the cause, and both cheers and laughter died in their excitement. 
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Half-way home Jim, turning, saw Blazer coming like a veritable 
flash. 

Blazer was simply travelling twice as fast as Paddy was. 
Could he get past the judge in time? He made one last call 
on Paddy. The air was rent with shouts again. A horse rushed 
madly past him. Had he won? 

‘Paddy by a head,’ was the verdict. Jim heard it joyfully ; 
but Clement came up white with passion, as Jim was weighed all 
right. 

‘I object to this!’ he stormed, ‘it’s nothing but a swindle ; 
you hired some man to frighten my horse. Of course we 
either run again or all bets are off, went on Clement loftily. 
‘I simply refuse to pay the stake.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ drawled Saunders’ voice at his elbow, 
before Jim could reply. ‘I wish to make an introduction. My 
friend Mr. Dawson, Captain Clement.’ 

‘What have you to say ?’ asked Clement insolently. 

‘Oh nothing,’ said the little man suavely, ‘except that I 
recognise your horse as San Josef, a hurdle-racer, which you 
bought in Mr. Dickson’s name from Sir J. Wilmot last year. 
You can hardly call him ahunter. You see, I’ve known him well 
ever since he was foaled.’ 

Clement turned white as death. ‘How did you worm it out ?’ 
he said, glaring at Saunders. 

‘Found where the horse was boxed from first,’ he answered 
coolly, ‘then took a snapshot, sending it with description to 
Dawson here. He didthe rest. We shall now, of course, expect 
you to leave the regiment,’ showing his revenge joyfully, ‘ taking 
your name off all clubs, &c.’ 

Clement laughed. ‘All right, Soapey !’ he said, ‘ you’ve won 
all round.’ 

Something in his cool pluck touched Jim. He must leave 
the regiment, of course, but the latter step would brand him 
openly, and he might never err again. 

‘] think,’ said Jim gently, ‘I have an idea that Captain 
Clement is not the principal mover in this. We can agree, I 
hope, to keep this matter entirely among our three selves, and 
as for clubs, we will not ask Captain Clement to take so grave 
a step.’ 

‘I'd like to shake hands with you, Bellew, only I’m not fit 
to,’ said Clement with a queer strain in his voice. ‘You know 
how to win. It’s the soapsuddy chaps that walk on a man 
when he’s down.’ 
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This parting shot he left Saunders to digest as he turned 
away, leaving Jim to his congratulations. No one could have 
guessed from his smiling face as he made his way to his dog- 
cart that the hag Ruin had her claws upon his heart. 

James Bellew thinks now that his son did rather a clever 
thing in getting up that match, especially as the old gentleman 
won ten pounds backing Paddy. 

There will be another match very soon in the little church 
near Cahirmoyle, and though doubtless Mike Tracy will again 
make the air melodious with his Irish cheers, I do not think 
that he will succeed in frightening either of the competitors off 
the course. 
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ADVICE ON FOX-HUNTING 


BY LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


II. To HUNTSMEN 


STay at home and look after your hounds. Remember Garge 
Ridler— 


Let fools go travel far and nigh, 
We bides at home, my dog and I. 


So stay at home and look after your dogs summer and 
winter, and'do not go gadding about to all the puppy shows in 
the kingdom. At your own puppy show, if your master is 
foolish enough to allow your health to be drunk, simply 
acknowledge the compliment, and do not follow the present 
practice of huntsmen in making what you doubtless think is a 
clever and facetious speech. 

When the hunting season is over, and your young hounds 
will go pretty quietly without couples, get on the hacks and 
have the old hounds also out. I do not mean to fast exercise, 
but long walking exercise, keeping under the trees and in the 
shade as much as possible. Anything is better for hounds 
than lying all day on the hot flags. Give some boiled vege- 
tables in the old hounds’ food this time of year. Young nettles 
gathered before they get tough and stingy are as good as 
anything. The young hounds will do very well on navy ship 
biscuits soaked and mixed with some good broth. 


Reproduced by permission of the Proprietor of the Copyright and Publisher, C. Klackner, 12 Haymarket, I-ondon, $.W. 
Also 7 West 28th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


“WELL OVER!”’ 
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Towards the latter part of July, say about the time of the 
Peterborough Show, you will begin to trot the old and young 
hounds along, and will find as many hares, deer, &c., as you can. 
Keep your hounds moving right up to cub-hunting, and have them 
on the “ght side to begin with, or if the weather is hot they will 
tire before the foxes, get disgusted, do themselves no end of harm, 
and will very likely leave the foxes instead of breaking them up 
properly. It is a grand thing for hounds if you can show them 
some riot just before throwing them into a covert where you are 
sure to find a litter of cubs. Allow plenty of time to get to the 
meet; five to six miles an hour is quite fast enough to travel, 
but when cub-hunting you can move a bit faster than in regular 
hunting. In cub-hunting always let the hounds find their own 
fox, and do not have him holloaed over a ride a¢ first. Do not 
have him headed back, or held up #// he zs beat, and then do so for 
fear of changing. The more foxes you kill cub-hunting after good 
work for hounds, the steadier and keener your pack will be, but 
do not go and surround small places and pick up two or three 
foxes at once. This does not benefit the hounds more than 
killing one, and in a good country is wanton waste. Always 
dig your fox cub-hunting if he goes to ground in a practicable 
place. In regular hunting it is better to go and find another 
than to keep the field starving in the cold; but always remember 
that you cannot have steady hounds without plenty of blood, 
and that in a country where foxes are numerous, if the pack are 
riotous it is always the fault of the huntsman. So begin 
November with your hounds ‘ blooded up to the eyes,’ as Lord 
Henry Bentinck wrote. Never mind what people say about 
giving foxes a chance and letting them go. Ina small covert 
let the best foxes who break covert first go, and stay and kill 
the worst one, but never be tempted by what anybody says to 
try and have a run in the open. 

It is all very well for those who come out. Their horses 
are fresh, as they have been standing about, while you and vour 
whips have been working yours hard. The field can jump or 
not as they like, and if they lose the hounds they can go back to 
breakfast, while you and the whips must stick to the hounds at 
all costs. Besides, the young hounds do not understand it at 
first, and simply follow the old ones, and do themselves no end 
of harm by getting lost, stopping in ponds, &c. 

Always remember you are the servant of your master, not of 
the field, and his orders should always be not to get away in 
the open in the cub-hunting season. 
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In going to a halloo over a ride stop about fifty yards before 
you get to the place the fox has crossed, turn your horse’s head 
across the ride in the direction the fox has gone, and throw the 
hounds on to the covert. This will prevent their taking the scent 
up heel way. 

In regular hunting the whole system is reversed. Then you 
try and get away with the first fox that leaves, presumably the 
best one. If you cannot get all the hounds, at all events 
enough to go on with, because the pack are running another, 
do not stand blowing, still less move a field or two away and 


blow, but gallop back as quickly as possible, get up wind of 
your hounds, and blow them away. If by good luck they 
happen to throw up for a moment, out they will come to your 
horn, and you can lay both ends on the line together. Unless 
the fox goes straight away up wind, it is almost always better 
to blow your hounds out at a place where the fox has ot gone, 
and lay them on all together. Always have one way of blow- 
ing when the fox is away—one that neither the field nor the 
hounds can mistake—and unless the latter are running very 
hard, you will see how they will come tumbling out to it. All 
hounds hate struggling in thick covert, and are more or less 
anxious to get away. But never be tempted to use this note 
for any other purpose. If you do, its charm is gone. You 
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cannot, to quote Lord Henry Bentinck again, lie to your hounds 
with impunity. Indeed, in hunting a fox in the open you should 
hardly use your horn at all. I am no advocate for much horn : 
as Mr. Vyner says, in season it is like a word, ‘ How good it 
is’; but when it is blown I like it to give forth no uncertain 
sound, so that every one may know what is meant by it, hounds 
andall. If youare always blowing your horn, whether you want 
hounds or not, you might as well be playing the concertina for 
all they will care for it. 

When you come to the first check it is almost a certainty 
that the fox has turned right or left. Of course, if a good one, 
he may turn again and make his original point, so do you sit 
still. Try and keep the field off the hounds, and encourage them 
to try, up wind at first if possible : the fox has most likely turned 
down wind, but the hounds will almost swing their own cast 
unaided up wind ; and if the fox Aas turned in this direction and 
they hit him off, he is yours ; nothing but an open drain can save 
him. Meanwhile, cast your eye well forward and down wind, and 
see if you can see the fox or anything suggestive, such as a man 
running, sheep running, or having run together, to show where 
he is gone. When the pack have finished their cast, then, and 
not till then, go ¢o them: don’t stand and blow ; whisper a word 
of encouragement in their ears, and cast them, on the best 
scenting ground you can see, in a body zz front of you You 
will be able to keep the field off their backs much better in this 
way than if you started off jumping with the pack at your 
horse’s tail and all the hard-riding fools of the field mixed up 
with them. If the assisted up-wind cast and the down-wind 
cast both end in silence, it looks bad ; but always remember that 
if your down-wind cast is a wide one the fox may have gone to 
ground short of it, or you may have cast over his line owing to 
a bit of bad scenting ground. All you can do then is to use 
your discretion. I remember a season or two ago, after having 
come a considerable way, the hounds threw up among a perfect 
sea of greasy wheat-fields, in which there seemed to be posi- 
tively no scent at all. The orthodox casts having produced no 
result, I noticed there was one grass field about a mile and a 
half ahead—an oasis in the desert. I thought, ‘Well, the fox is 
lost anyhow, but if by good luck he has crossed that field, the 
hounds will show a line.’ I cantered on, and they did show a 
line, with the result that we were able to keep on after the 
fox and eventually kill him in a neighbouring country. 

When you come to a covert let your hounds hunt the 
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line through it. I do not like the plan of having them 
whipped off the line and casting beyond it. Never take the 
hounds off their noses if you can help it. Similarly, when 
your fox is beat, and you see him before hounds, hold your 
tongue, and by no means take them off their noses unless you 
are perfectly certain you can give them a view. If the fox pops 
through a hedge and they do not see him, you will have lost a 
lot of time, as the hounds will not hunt for a few minutes, but 
will stand staring about, expecting to see the fox. The only 
time it is allowable to lift them after a beaten fox is when they 
are running for a head of open earth or a covert full of fresh 
foxes. But never, under .any circumstances, go and ride the 
fox, leaving your hounds. 1 have seen many huntsmen do this, 
but I never yet saw one catch a fox by himself, though I have 
seen some very nearly do it. 

Your fox is dead and the day over. Travel home quietly, 
and do not have the hounds hurried. Stop somewhere if the 
day has been very hard, and give your horses some chilled 
water or gruel if you can get it ; but do not stop long, and never 
go inside a house, no matter whose it is. When you get home 
feed your hounds yourself, with judgment. The man who hunts 
the hounds should always feed them ; not because feeding them 
makes them any fonder of him, but because the huntsman 
knows, or ought to know, how much each hound requires. 
Never let them eat to repletion ; if you do, what is the result ? 
In every pack there are some slow, shy feeders : while these are 
playing with their food the greedy ones are fairly gorging them- 
selves. The next day’s hunting will find the light feeders some 
two or three fields ahead of the gorgers, to the detriment of the 
looks and sport of the pack. Years ago hounds were always 
washed after hunting. I do not think this a good plan—they 
will soon clean themselves in the straw ; but if it is pouring with 
rain when you return to kennel, so that whatever you do you 
can make the hounds no wetter, I can see no harm in throwing 
some nice warm broth over them, and it certainly makes them 
look well the next day. Always have two lodging rooms for 
your hunting pack: put them in one directly after feeding, and 
shift them into another for the rest of the night in about an 
hour and a half’s time. This will prevent a lot of kennel lame- 
ness, which is really rheumatism. 

In breeding I see no reason why pregnant bitches should 
not run with the pack if you are at all short : of course they 
must be stopped in good time. They should then be turned 
out of the kennel and given their liberty all day. I know this 
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causes some complaint if the kennels are near a village, as these 
old ladies are sad thieves ; but having kennels near a village is 
such a manifest advantage to the latter that complaint really 
ought not to be made. Five puppies are quite enough for any 
mother to bring up. After the middle of May four are plenty. 
Do all you can to induce farmers and others to walk puppies ; 
without good walks every pack mus¢ deteriorate. Show an 
interest in your puppies by looking them up at summer exercise. 
When they come in from quarters, and distemper and yellows 
break out, you will have your hands full, and must not mind 
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having to get up in the night and attend to the sick ones. 
There are all sorts of recipes, homceopathic as well as allopathic, 
but the best medicines are warmth, care, and attention. It is 
not sufficient to drop the food down before the puppy; you 
must stay and see that he eats it. Yellows isa much more dan- 
gerous disease than distemper, and coming with it, as it often does, 
is almost always fatal. Calomel in some form or other seems to 
be the only remedy, and that a very uncertain one. Never let 
the old and young hounds lodge or feed together till cub-hunting. 
If rabies breaks out, it almost always comes from some hound 
having been bitten at quarters. If you have once had rabies in 
your kennel you will never forget it. 

Ride your horses fairly, and do not try and gain the 
praise of ignorant onlookers by jumping unnecessary fences ; 
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and do not be always quarrelling with your horse and jagging 
at his mouth—the best riders are those who are on good 
terms with their horses. Don’t grumble; don’t quarrel with 
the stud-groom. Remember you are one of the luckiest men 
in the world, paid for doing what is or what ought to be 
your greatest pleasure. Do not be downhearted if you get 
into a run of bad luck and are tempted to think you will 
never catch a fox again, and when you hear things said which 
would try the patience of Job. Luck will change, and you will 


begin to think you can never lose a fox again. Talk to your 
hounds and make much of them ; never speak angrily or un- 
civilly to them. Whatever you do, always try and get them to 
think they are doing it all themselves. If you ave to stop 
them at dark, or off a vixen, try and do it when they come to 
a check; but if you are obliged to stop them roughly, get off 
your horse and make friends with them again. Show them 
they have done no wrong by persevering on. Always ask to 
have the mute hounds, skirters, and noisy ones drafted at once. 
They are faults that always get worse, and as Jorrocks says, a 
skirting hound, like a skirting rider, is sure to have a lot of 
followers. I don’t calla hound a skirter that cuts corners going 
to the cry. This is what every good hound ought to do. 

Be kind to your whips ; do not try and slip them. When you 
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turn back drawing a covert always let them know bya good loud 
‘Yooi, try back!’ They will work all the better for you if you 
help them in their littke ways. When you have made up your 
mind to go to a holloa, take your hounds off their noses and 
travel along. Do not, if you can help it, let them hunt again 
till you have found out from the man who holloaed exactly 
which way the fox really went. He very likely turned him, and 
the hounds may take it heel way: it is poor consolation to be 
told by a grinning rustic, after the hounds have settled with a 
good cry, ‘They be a running back scent.’ It is easier to 
strike the line heel way than people think, Casting you may 
get on the heel line of another fox which has left the covert 
since you did. I have often been laughed at for doing it and 
told to trust my hounds ; but even if they are running hard, and 
I come across a man who has seen the fox, I do not think 
a few seconds are thrown away in finding out which way the fox’s 
head was. As my father used to say, take every advantage you 
can of your fox. He will take every one he possibly can of you. 

Look out along a road. It is a curious thing, but 
hounds hardly ever turn out of one exactly where the fox has 
gone. They either go too far or more commonly not far 
enough. If you can manage to get half the pack in the road 
and the other half in two lots on each side of it, you are ina 
capital position ; and when those in the road throw up you can 
press on without fear of overrunning the scent. Do not hurry 
the hounds in a road, and beware how you encourage one that 
is always making a hit under these circumstances. If you 
make too much of him you will turn him into arogue. Always 
acknowledge to your master when you have lost the fox, and 
do not go dragging on, and slip the hounds into a covert and 
count the fresh fox you find as the one you have been hunting. 
Your master may wish the covert drawn in a different way. 
Be cheery in drawing woods ; make plenty of noise, so that the 
hounds may know where you are. If they are very fond of 
you, they will be listening about for you if you go on the silent 
system. Hounds that habitually hang back in covert should 
be drafted, but after you have drawn one blank you will only 
make these offenders worse by standing and blowing. Move on, 
and they will catch you up. Once more, but it cannot be too 
often repeated, never interfere with your hounds at checks 
till they have made their own casts first. Again to quote 
Lord Henry Bentinck, hounds that are repeatedly messed 
about and cast will in a short time become demoralised so that 
they will do nothing to help themselves. 
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A WINTER CRUISE 


BY ARTHUR WARNFORD 


In the early spring of 1900 it was my misfortune to be under 
doctor’s orders to seek a warmer climate and more sunshine than 
England can give at this time of the year. Fortunately a steam- 
yacht belonging to a friend was lying at Marseilles awaiting orders, 
and the owner kindly invited me to join him for a cruise, so 
telegraphing to have all stores and coal on board as soon as 
possible, we packed up our belongings and having visited the 
Turkish Consul to get our passports viséd, were soon on board. 
The disagreeable task of ‘coaling’ over, and the numerous 
little things that always crop up at the last moment being 
attended to, we put to sea, and the weather being fine and the 
glass steady, decided to pass through the Straits of Bonifacio 
on our way to Naples, although the gain in time over the usual 
course past Elba is not very considerable. 

In spite of light breezes and a clear sky, a nasty ‘lop,’ 
caused no doubt by a recent blow, made the yacht pitch and 
roll in a far from comfortable manner. A ‘liner’ with plenty 
of freight would take no notice of a sea which made us dance 
to a lively tune. However, daylight next morning saw us 
entering the Straits, and before long we had a view of both 
coasts—rugged and inhospitable, but still possessing a certain wild 
beauty of their own, the coast of Corsica being higher and a 
few houses giving it a more pleasing and homely appearance, 
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On clearing the Straits, the sea calmed down, and the following 
morning found us nearing Naples, to pick up letters and tele- 
grams as well as a friend who had decided to join us there, 
The Bay looked lovely in the sunlight, with the fishing-boats 
hunting in couples in the foreground, and Mount Vesuvius and 
the hills behind Castellamare as background. 

Slowly Naples and the Castle del Ovo came into sight and 
soon we were moored along the big ‘ wall’ of the harbour, in 
company with several warships, including a British gunboat. 
Having done some shopping in the Galaria Umberto, and paid 
a visit to that always delightful but small aquarium in the 
gardens where so many strange specimens are collected, we 
once more sought the yacht. Naples is always dirty, yet no 
city in the world, that I can recall, is able to show such miles 
of washing hung out to dry. Glad to stretch our legs, we 
walked most of the way back to the harbour, followed for miles 
by a cabman, who cracked his whip and shouted, ‘ Voiture,’ 
‘’Arf a franc,’ and ‘Take you to Coo-ooks !’ 

The two ladies of our party having gone fora drive to Posilipo, 
we did not sail until after dark. An American cruiser occupied 
our attention by coming in and saluting the port, discharging her 
quick-firers and nearly knocking us down with the concussion 
at such close quarters. Vesuvius, whose top in daylight was 
covered in snow, now showed up at regular intervals with a red 
glow, as the volcano ‘breathed.’ The next day saw us nearing 
Stromboli, and at the risk of wearying the reader with descrip- 
tions of well-known sights, I will add our small experience. 
Stromboli being an island composed of the summit of a volcano, 
the water runs deep all round, and we were able to steam quite 
close to the north-east face without danger of taking the ground. 
It is here that the small, but ever active, crater can be seen from 
the sea, and it was interesting to watch the unceasing explosions— 
the burst of flame, then the scattered mass of molten rock and 
débris, as it was thrown up above the sky-line, followed by the 
roar of the discharge, and then the rattle of the falling rocks and 
stones. Directly beneath the crater the side of the volcano runs 
almost sheer down into the sea and is composed of loose rock 
and lava, mostly the latter. Passing on to the south side of the 
island, where a small promontory juts out, is the ‘beach’ of fine 
but jet-black lava, affording a landing-place for a few fishing- 
boats. Nestling under the side of the hill are a few flat-roofed 
houses. From the water’s edge up to the summit almost, are 
vines carefully trained on sticks placed parallel with the ground. 
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Ata distance the lines of sticks looked exactly like fishing-nets 
spread out to dry, for the vines had not yet come into leaf. 
The rest of the island is wild and rugged with deep clefts and 
ravines down which the cooling streams of lava make their way, 
showing their presence in daylight by small puffs of steam. 
Soon the little island with its smoking cone is left behind, and 
Sicily comes into view. 

The weather being calm and bright, we decided to pass 
through the Straits of Messina, and soon after midday approached 
the northern end of the channel. At first no entrance was visible, 
and as we steamed up the bay an apparently unbroken line of 
coast stretched before us, only dotted here and there with a 
wreck, or a mast upstanding from the water, results of a sudden 
north-easter. At last the channel appeared, and we rounded 
the spit of land that bounds the Sicilian side of the narrow 
opening. A few yards further and we passed between Scylla 
and Charybdis, once the terror of ancient navigators. Certainly 
it did not seem very terrifying, but no doubt the tides run 
forcibly here, with a nasty cross-current, and tacking up against 
a strong wind and foul tide, with a boat that was probably slow 
in stays, doubtless made our friends the ancients rather nervous 
until the narrows were left behind. Some of the cross-currents 
run very strongly for no apparent reason, and, in spite of our size 
and the pace we were steaming, our bow was swept round first 
one way and then the other. The views all down the straits 
were lovely, but the Sicilian shore was far prettier than the 
Italian. The large number of watercourses, or ‘darrancos,’ as 
they call them in Spain, although dry when we examined them 
carefully with glasses, show that a good deal of rain must fall in 
the hills at times. The beautiful blue and purple tints of the 
mountains, lighted up here and there with fitful gleams of 
sunshine, with the dark shadows of the ravines as a contrast, 
and the little clusters of flat-roofed houses peeping from among 
the trees that grew right down to the shore, where the sea 
stretched blue and sparkling, made a lovely picture. The Italian 
shore is bare and rocky, and, although in places the lower slopes 
are covered with olive-trees and vineyards, yet it cannot compare 
in beauty with the opposite coast. The high and rugged line 
of cliffs round Taormina, running back into a range of lofty 
mountains, were long the refuge of brigands, but few remain to 
disturb the peace of mind of dwellers in that lovely spot. 

At last, without a cloud to mar the view, Mount Etna comes in 
sight. The last few thousand feet, covered with snow of dazzling 
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whiteness, reveals its great height as compared with that of the 
surrounding peaks, and, starting from the very water’s edge, it 
towers up, its whole majestic length displayed at once, and no 
intervening ground to dwarf its stature. But by now we are 
once more feeling the heave of the open sea, and, changing our 
course, we make for Cape Spartivento and Greece. In spite of 
dropping to about eight knots during the night, the mountains 
of Greece were plainly visible next morning, one peak in par- 
ticular showing up and keeping in sight all day. From the chart 
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it appeared to be Mount Elias. Reading, smoking, and chatting, 
with frequent peeps at the coast and consultations as to where 
we shall ‘make for’ during our cruise, helped to pass a quiet 
and uneventful day. There seemed very little shipping here- 
abouts, as regards steamers, but we passed a good many sailing 
vessels, mostly barque-rigged, but of small size, with their hulls 
painted in bright colours—some red, some green, some white. 
They were probably ‘coasters’ coming from the Pirzeus or from 
some other Grecian port. The coast, as we drew near, appeared 
bare and mountainous and almost treeless, reminding one 
strongly of South Africa and its brown and stony koppies. 
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Before the shades of night closed round us it was possible 
to make out Cape Matapan, but, as we rounded the south of 
Greece and emerged from the shelter of the land, the wind and 
sea got up and compelled us to alter our plans. Our intention 
had been to have a look at Canea, in Crete, but the mouth of 
the harbour is very narrow, and, with anything of a sea 
running, it would be foolish to try and enter. As there was 
every indication of more wind, we decided to make for Suda 
Bay, which lies a few miles farther along the coast, but, being 
protected by a promontory, afforded a safe anchorage. After a 
rather hasty dinner, we donned our ‘oilies’ and went on the 
bridge to give what assistance we could to our skipper in picking 
up the lights. It was rather an anxious time, as the weather 
was thick, with a smother of rain, but after passing Canea it 
lifted a bit, and enabled us without much difficulty to round the 
promontory and steam into the bay, where we dropped anchor, 
close to several other vessels, whose riding lights were brightly 
reflected on the calm water. On turning out next morning we 
were surprised to find that the Concert of Europe was still 
represented in Crete, with a gunboat from each nation. The 
white ensign was flying from H.M.S. Dryad, whose officers 
kindly gave us the latest news concerning the war in South 
Africa. 

Getting out the launch, we explored the bay, which is 
almost land-locked, and so like some of the sea-lochs on the 
west coast of Scotland that we could hardly realise it was 
Crete. Glad to stretch our legs, we took a stroll through the 
village of Suda Bay, and noted the flags of several nations, 
including our own, on some small houses where the consuls had 
residences. Some fine-looking men, armed with rifles and 
wearing sashes containing pistols and daggers, kept guard over 
the entrance to a large block of buildings, presumably barracks. 
Their dress was most picturesque—a rough sheepskin cap, a 
species of blue zouave jacket, a red vest, loose blue breeches, 
and brown leather top-boots, of which the toes came to a point 
and turned up. The men were swarthy, black-bearded fellows, 
who moved with a careless grace and swagger that became 
them well. Strolling through the town, we noticed the bullet- 
marks on the houses, and the effects still visible of the Camper- 
down's shells ; for here it was that the street fighting took place 
in which so many of our men were killed. High up on the hill 
was the block-house, where some of our ‘Tommies’ made such 
a gallant stand until overpowered by superior numbers, A little 
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farther down was a cluinp of cypress trees, marking the grave- 
yard where their bodies lie. 

Finding that an excellent road led to Canea, and that horses 
and carriages could be procured, we were not long in striking 
a bargain, for former experiences had taught us that a bargain 
beforehand is the only way in the East of checking extortionate 
demands. Rather to my surprise the money asked for is English 
‘bobs.’ French francs were accepted rather grudgingly ; Italian 
lire were refused with vehemence. Whilst the ladies and two 
of our party were taking their seats in the rather ramshackle 
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landau, a friend and myself were mounting steeds which a coal- 
black negro had brought for our inspection. The horses were 
small and thin but wiry little beasts which improved on acquaint- 
ance. Their manes were carefully plaited, and my horse was 
further adorned with a string of large blue beads, The saddles 
were of English manufacture, but rather the worse for wear. 
Leaving Suda Bay behind us, we followed the main road which 
skirts the shore for some way and then turns inland, passing 
through some pretty scenery. A good deal of land is under 
cultivation, the fields being divided by banks as in Devonshire. 
Parts again are well wooded, and here the cork-trees formed a 
novel feature. In some places under the trees were patches of 
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wild lavender, and in the more open spaces and on the hillsides 
were numerous wild flowers of unknown name and species. 
Urging our horses into a canter, we quickly covered the remain- 
ing distance and soon found ourselves entering Canea. On the 
outskirts of the town were two barracks belonging to the Italian 
and French troops engaged in ‘pacifying’ the Cretans. The 
town itself is very interesting and well worth a visit. The streets 
are narrow, but very picturesque, and rendered still more so by 
the motley throng that fills them—negroes, Arabs, Turks, 
Albanians, Cretans, Greeks, and many others, most of them 


CANEA—CRETE 


wearing distinctive national costume. The shops are nearly all 
open to the street, the various objects displayed for sale being 
piled upon the ground in heaps, or enclosed in baskets, hampers, 
and boxes. With the exception of a mosque with a minaret of 
exquisite design, none of the buildings call for much notice, but 
the general aspect of the town is distinctly pleasing, and the 
views up some of the streets are delightfully quaint and Eastern 
in appearance. The harbour is very small and we were sincerely 
thankful, on seeing the narrow entrance, that we had not made 
the attempt to come in the night before. The accompanying 
photograph shows part of the harbour with the row of flags 
representing the ‘Powers’ and their combined occupation of 
the fort. The streets being very roughly paved with cobble- 
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stones, made walking anything but a pleasure, so once more 
mounting our horses we made our way back to Suda Ray and 
the yacht. 

The next day we climbed up the hil!s overlooking the har- 
bour and obtained a splendid view of Mount Ida, the highest 
mountain in Crete, whose summit is covered with perpetual 
snow. We were warned not to venture too far from the town, 
as brigands are by no means unknown; in fact, several had 
been caught and shot a few days before our arrival. On leaving 
Suda Bay we shaped our course for Thera, which lies to the 
north of Crete. This little island, sometimes called Santorin, is 


SANTORIN 


composed of the rim of a large crater, of which the main portion 
is simply a high and narrow cliff running round about three 
parts of a circle. Steaming into the crater, we made our way 
round the inside of the circle. Soundings have, I believe, been 
taken here, but the water runs to a great depth, and except for 
small boats in some of the ‘ coves,’ no anchorage is obtainable. 
This island had the reputation of being a pirates’ stronghold 
until quite recently, and certainly its appearance lends colour to 
the view, for it seems almost made for such a purpose. High 
up on the narrow cliff-top lies the town of small, white, flat- 
roofed houses. Here and there is a tiny mosque with a miniature 
minaret, and standing back on the skyline are several curious 
windmills. A path zigzags up the side of the precipitous cliff, 
the only road to the town. As the tide runs very strongly 
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through here, and we cannot drop anchor owing to the depth of 
water, in consequence of which the yacht must be kept ‘dodging 
about’ for us, we decided to give up landing. There is consider- 
able risk as well of knocking a hole in the bottom of the Jaunch, 
as the landing-place is quite unknown to any of us, and local 
aid, if obtainable, is not always to be depended on. So we 
steam on, passing between the cliff and a small island which 
must have formed part of the original mountain, before it 
sank, or perhaps was thrown up by the volcano. It was almost 
bare rock, but earth had been industriously brought and the 
ground cultivated. The earth was so precious that to prevent 
its being washed away a series of small terraces had been made, 
with a bank at the foot of each terrace. Once out of the shelter 
of Thera, we encountered a strong cutting wind from the north- 
east, and no amount of clothing would turn the icy blast. We 
were glad to keep ourselves warm by a ‘follow my leader’ round 
the deck, but it needed some luck to scramble along to wind- 
ward without a ducking of cold spray. Changing our course 
more in an easterly direction, we threaded our way amongst a 
number of islands towards Patmos. Steaming slowly and 
cautiously through the night, we arrived within sight of the 
island next morning, and coasting along the south side for some 
hours dropped anchor in the little bay where Patmos itself is 
situated. The colour of the water in this bay was an exquisite 
tint of deep blue, and against the yacht’s side it assumed an even 
deeper hue. It would be impossible, with a brush, to represent 
the depth of colour, and yet to give that transparent appearance 
which added so much to its marvellous beauty. To show how 
little known is Patmos, and how seldom visited, we learnt that 
the bay was not ‘charted,’ and consequently felt some appre- 
hension as to submerged rocks, as we went ashore in the launch. 
However, we reached the landing-place safely and found to our 
astonishment an excellent stage had been recently erected, of 
concrete andstone. We had been led to expect a rough wooden 
staging in shallow water, so it came as a welcome surprise to 
find a convenient landing-stage with plenty of water alongside. 
A small urchin, ¢/e small urchin who is always to be found 
fishing from a landing-stage whether it be in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America, volunteered to act as guide; so passing 
through some houses clustered round a mosque of mean appear- 
ance, we followed a narrow path that led up the mountain side. 
The sharp flints and cobble stones of which the path was com- 
posed were excruciating to walk on, and the ladies of our party 
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were glad to mount some donkeys which we managed to procure 
through the medium of the urchin. Following the rough path 
we made our way to a house situated about half-way up the 
hill, This house built on a large rock appears in the centre 
of the accompanying photograph. The urchin, who had 
preceded us, reappeared at the door with a Greek priest, 
who, advancing towards us, and bowing to the ladies, asked 


PATMOS 


in excellent English, if we would like to see the cave where 
St. John wrote the Apocalypse. Following the priest, we passed 
through the house, and down some steep steps that led to 
a wide-mouthed cave. The interior of this cave was rather 
dark, but the priest soon remedied the defect by lighting some 
candles. Pointing to a large crack or crevice in the roof of the 
cave, he told us it was from thence that the mysterious voice 
came, bidding St. John to begin his task. He also showed 
us a hollow in the rock where St. John was supposed to have 
laid down to rest during his long sojourn in the cave. At the 
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back, and quite out of keeping with the dark cave was a tawdry 
little Greek altar with the usual tinsel-covered hangings and 
cheap ornaments. Having chatted with the priest for some 
time, we proceeded on our way up to the village and monastery. 
The village, as will be seen in the photograph, consisted of a 
few fair-sized houses placed on the top of the hill and surround- 
ing the monastery. The peasants leaned out of the windows, 
evincing much curiosity at our arrival. Some of the girls, with 
their dark eyes and olive complexions, were decidedly handsome. 

Turning off the path, and mounting some steps, we entered 
the monastery. Picture to yourself a courtyard, with a curious 
well in the centre, and surrounded on three sides by high white- 
washed walls. On the remaining side a colonnade or cloister, 
supported by wooden pillars, and enclosed by a low wooden 
partition or barrier. Behind the barrier stood six tall Greek 
priests, clothed in long black cassocks, and wearing high black 
‘top’ hats without a brim. Their jet-black hair hung almost 
down to their shoulders, and all wore untrimmed beards of con- 
siderable length. After a few minutes one of them invited the 
ladies to sit down on a wooden bench inside the barrier, an 
offer which was gratefully accepted. The barrier I afterwards 
found out was used as a sort of ‘counter’ over which the soup, 
bread and other eatables were given to the poor in times of 
distress. It also prevented unauthorised persons from entering 
the chapel. One of the venerable monks, speaking in English, 
a fact of which he seemed very proud, asked us if we would 
care to see their church. We gladly followed him through the 
cloister and entered a most strange little chapel. The walls 
were entirely of wood, nearly black with age and richly carved. 
The roof or dome was skilfully painted with scriptural designs, 
St. John being the central figure in each. The altar, before 
which several lamps were burning, was heavily screened, with a 
curious little aperture in the centre, where the priest officiated 
at High Mass. The screen, which was very handsome, had been’ 
presented to the monastery by Queen Catherine of Russia. A 
glass chandelier, together with a number of imitation silver 
ornaments, gave a rather cheap and tawdry appearance to an 
otherwise beautiful little chapel. One of the monks brought 
for our inspection two valuable heirlooms, presented to the 
monastery, consisting of an exquisite cross formed of precious 
stones, part of a necklet once belonging to Catherine of Russia, 
and a pastoral staff belonging to a ‘patriarch’ or bishop of 
Jerusalem, and dating back to Apostolic times. Taking us 
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upstairs to their library, which contained many valuable books 
in Greek, Latin and modern languages, they showed us a price- 
less treasure, consisting of the gospel of St. Mark in the original 
Greek and dated 400 A.D. It was written in silver letters on dark 
purple vellum, This manuscript was consulted by the translators 
when the ‘revised’ edition of the Bible was brought out. The 
good monks compelled the translators to come to Patmos for 
this purpose, as they absolutely refused to allow the book to be 
taken away from the monastery. They carefully locked it up 
in a leather case directly we had finished inspecting it. 


A QUIET BAY ON THE COAST OF SYRIA 


Hearing that the roof of the monastery commanded an 
extensive view, we made our way up narrow stairs and winding 
passages to the top of the building, and were rewarded with a 
magnificent panorama embracing the whole of Patmos, with the 
sea on every side. The high cliffs of Kos were plainly visible 
on the horizon. At our feet was the little bay with our white 
yacht floating like a toy on its calm surface. After partaking 
of some light refreshment which our kind hosts had prepared 
for us, we bade them farewell and, escorted by the urchin down 
the rough and precipitous path, were soon on board our floating 
home. For some days we cruised about, among the many 
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islands that dot the sea so thickly in these waters. Those 
lying nearest to the mainland of Asia are perhaps the prettiest, 
but it is hard to draw comparisons where each island seems to 
have a beauty of its own, some wild and rugged with stern 
grandeur, others soft and pleasing with gentle green slopes and 
well-wooded bays. It was with many feelings of regret, we 
turned from ‘pastures new,’ to visit the beaten tracks of 
Palestine and Egypt. 
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PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY 


December 5.—I\ have been out hunting to-day on Peter, our 
ancient carriage-horse ; a form of exercise admirably calculated 
to stimulate a sluggish liver, but less adapted to satisfy the 
ardour of an ambitious rider to hounds, an imputation, however, 
from which I have happily been free all my life. Still it 
enables me to keep in touch with my friends ; it affords an 
admirable opportunity of participating in that flow of anecdote 
and dadinage nowhere more in evidence than at the covert side, 
and it further necessitates ample display of that long-suiferance 
of which, face Belinda, I am proud to consider myself the 
possessor. For it is now nearly a decade since Peter, denuded 
of the flowing tail which for four happy years he had flaunted 
on his breeder’s farm, was first introduced into the shafts of 
our waggonette, and the ‘ wild freshness of morning’ no longer 
displays itself in either his paces or his appearance, while had 
I any curiosity as to his lineage I should seek it in the registers 
of the Shire Horse Society before applying to Messrs. Weatherby. 
Consequently, though without reproach in his natural sphere 
of life, that of uncomplainingly drawing a carriage at his own 
pace, he fails lamentably when asked to take part in an amuse- 
ment for which he has neither inclination nor aptitude. Having, 
I presume, some latent sense of humour, he will endeavour to 
persuade you to the contrary by indulging in elephantine 
gambols on leaving his stable and at the meet, and by galloping 
—such a gallop !—with much simulated fury over the first two 
or three fields after hounds have found ; but he then subsides 
into a very bone-shaking trot—the canter is an unknown 
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quantity to Peter—and indicates in more ways than oue his 
perfect willingness to return to the comforts of his loose box. 
Of his jumping powers I am unable to express an opinion, for 
neither Peter nor I have ever keen bold enough to attempt a 
display of them, though he will pick his way through a very 
well-defined gap with a caution that is as ludicrous as it is 
commendable, 

Thus on the rare occasions on which I take the field on his 
back, I have to fall back on my knowledge of the country, and 
the exercise of such ‘ret-ketching’ woodcraft as I possess, to 
see anything of the sport at all: a combination which usually 
shows me how lamentably deficient I am in the latter quality. 
However, to-day we had a slow, dragging, hunting-run, 
admirably adapted to Peter’s capabilities, and, having made a 
lucky guess at our fox’s point, I was fortunate enough to be an 
eye-witness of an interesting instance of vulpine cunning. 
Trotting quietly along a deep lane, in the direction of a wood 
for which our quarry was evidently making, I presently became 
aware of a small dark fox—an unmi:takeable vixen—travelling 
slowly across an adjacent field, and pulled up behind a hay- 
stack to watch it. Poor thing! it was very weary ; its tongue 
was out, its coat was black and staring, and its brush was 
trailing heavy with mud, while it had the unmistakeable ‘ hunted’ 
look of a beaten animal. None the less it still had its wits about 
it, for it went out of its way to run through a flock of sheep, 
which at once wheeled over and foiled its line. But the fox 
was not au bout de ses ressources yet. In acorner of the same 
field was a rough bullock-shippen, and at its much trampled 
entrance a puddle of filthy, black, liquid manure, in which it 
rolled, and then without even waiting to shake itself, slipped 
through the fence and disappeared from view. The hounds 
brought its line into this very field, and almost up to the shed 
itself, but beyond this they could make nothing of it, and as I 
discreetly held my tongue, the clever little vixen lives to fight 
another day, or better still to bring up a healthy litter next 
spring. 

I had often heard before of hunted foxes rolling in sheep- 
folds and manure heaps to destroy their own scent, but had 
never been an eye-witness of it before and probably never shall 
be again. 

December 9.—Called on the A.s just home again from 
spending the autumn on their Irish property. J/nter alia A. told 
me the following anecdote, a parallel to which could, I fear, 
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be found a great deal nearer home than Galway. in mis dual 
capacity of landlord and sportsman A, was asked to act as starter 
at a country race-meeting, and, never one to hide his light 
under a bushel, confidently accepted the invitation. Although 
he had never acted in such capacity before he got on pretty 
well, until the third race, a five furlong scurry, for which there 
was a large field of two-year-olds. One of them, however, would 
not join the others, but kept persistently about a hundred yards 
behind them, till A., who suspected this disinclination lay with the 
rider and not the animal, beckoned to the former, and, wishing 
to give him a friendly hint, said, ‘If you don’t come up and 
join the other horses at once I'll send them away without you.’ 
A look of indescribable relief at once came over the jockey’s 
face, and, bending from his saddle, he whispered with a por- 
tentous wink, ‘Begob, and that’s what I’m waiting on yer 
honour to do, this tin minutes or more!’ 

December 15.—It has been bitterly cold to-day ; a foretaste 
of the hard winter the weatherwise have promised us. A hard 
black frost has held the patient earth in its iron grip ; a piercing 
wind has blown from the north, and at intervals thin showers 
of frozen snow have fallen from the lowering sky. It is the 
‘hard grey weather’ of which Kingsley sang in one of the 
finest epic poems in our language—had it been written 
nowadays it would have been dubbed Imperialist—but which, 
none the less true to its savage nature, relentlessly killed him at 
last. I hate and fear the ‘black north easter’ myself, but, like 
a great many other things that are feared and disliked, I 
respect it, and never so much as when it ‘fills the marsh with 
wild fowl’ or, in other words, brings a stray wild duck into our 
little beck. For wild fowl are, indeed, rare aves in our part of 
the world, only visiting us under stress of such weather as this, 
and even then staying as short a time as possible, so that it is a 
matter of pure luck whether one chances on them or not. I 
wonder how many times I have sneaked and crawled about the 
beck in search of wild duck and returned home empty handed. 
Yet it is a sport that has a rare fascination for me, and such an 
afternoon as I spent to-day gives me far more pleasure than an 
ordinary day’s covert shooting. In the first place I was entirely 
alone, a fact in itself that always enhances my enjoyment of 
any sport; not that I am of an unsociable disposition, but 
because, like most men, I delight in the feeling of being alone 
with Nature, and of trying to circumvent wild creatures by my 
own unaided woodcraft ; while, moreover, the ‘ Viking blood’ 
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within me is stirred to a certain grim pleasure of battling with 
the elements in this bitter weather. 
The cold was piercing in those lonely fields by the brook 
this afternoon: the fallows lay black and grim under their 
sprinkling of snow, and the pastures were withered and brown 
in the grip of the cruel frost; the landscape was veiled in a 
thin white mist which chilled the very marrow in one’s bones, 
and all the ordinary sounds of the country, the lowing of 
cattle, the barking of dogs, the call of birds, were hushed in 
that mysterious silence which great cold invariably brings in 
its train. I hardly saw a sign of life the whole afternoon ; 
such cattle as were in the fields huddled together under the 
hedgerows ; a few rooks sat with ruffled feathers in the leafless 
branches of the ash trees and, too benumbed with cold and 
hunger to fear man, eyed me listlessly as 1 passed below ; once 
a hare started unwillingly from its form, and slipped and 
scrambled painfully across an ironbound fallow. Still it was 
the perfection of weather for bringing wild fowl into the beck, 
and Sam the retriever and I had a red-letter afternoon, getting 
three wild duck, a teal, three full, and two jack, snipe, four 
golden plover, and to top up with a right and left of rocketing 
wood pigeons in the fir plantation when nearing home, and, as 
I laid my bag out on the coach-house floor, I would not have 
changed it for all the pheasants of Croxteth or Holkham. 
December 18.—Last night we dined with the B.s when our 
host told us an anecdote illustrative of the awkwardness which 
can be caused by a mistaken excess of zeal. When in the 
army he had a soldier-servant, a typical Irishman from county 
Clare, absolutely devoted to his master, but unfortunately 
afflicted with the curse of garrulity. B. married while still in 
the service, and not without misgivings as to the wisdom of 
such a course, allowed Tim to accompany him on his honey- 
moon, in the capacity of valet. Like most people similarly 
situated B. and his wife complacently imagined they could 
pass themselves off as an old married couple, but fearing that 
his servant’s loquacity might lead him to reveal the real state 
of affairs B. solemnly warned him against doing so. Tim 
readily promised to be discreet, but the B.s had hardly been 
twenty-four hours at the seaside hotel, where they were spending 
their honeymoon, ere a marked, but distant, curiosity on the 
part of their fellow guests, left no doubt in their minds that 
their domestic’s fatal passion for gossip had led him to disclose 
what they innocently supposed to be a profound secret only 
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known to themselves and him. In great wrath B. summoned 
him to his presence. ‘Didn’t I order you on no account to 
tell any one that the mistress and I were just married?’ he 
thundered. 

‘Ye did, sorr,’ eagerly replied Jim, ‘an’ faith, I put thim 
nicely off the scint, for whin that omadhaun av a head-waither 
axed me av you and the misthress were married, I towld him 
no, but that you were going to be!’ 

To what must be attributed the revival of the taste for port 
wine? Although I am proud to say that personally I have never 
wavered in my allegiance to the glorious liquor, time was, and 
that not very long ago, when it had almost ceased to figure on 
the dinner-table, and when it did, men passed it wistfully by, 
shaking their heads and talking of gout and rheumatism, and 
bewailing their recalcitrant livers. Yet, nowadays, exactly the 
reverse is the case: wherever I dine port is the only wine 
drunk after dinner, and last night B. further revived an old 
and praiseworthy custom by offering it with the cheese. 
Moreover, when in London, I notice the young men at the 
club drink port after lunch, and I am sure that half the flasks 
in our hunting-field are filled with the same generous fluid. 

I cannot help thinking that one of the chief reasons for this 
revolution in taste is due to the recent introduction of a lighter 
—and to my mind, pleasanter—wine than was drunk a quarter 
of a century ago, and this I fancy must be of the same class 
as that of which our ancestors used to consume three bottles 
a-piece at a sitting ; a custom which nowadays seems to have 
been not only barbarous but well-nigh impossible. Yet once 
in my life I met one of those heroes of a bygone age, a charm- 
ing, hale old man of seventy-six, who took his part in a wet 
days’ grouse driving with all the zest of a lad of twenty. At 
lunch the conversation turned on wine, and I deferentially asked 
him if he had ever known a real three-bottle man. ‘Known 
one indeed!’ he cried, with fine disdain; ‘why I was one 
myself!’ Still the convivial habits of his youth had apparently 
not affected his health, nor certainly his nerve, for I was 
subsequently told, that only a week or two before when riding 
about his estate on a 15-hand pony, the old man came to a 
gate, through which he wished to pass, and finding it locked, 
took his mount by the head, and essayed to jump it in cold 
blood, with the result that horse and rider tumbled neck and 
crop over the obstacle. His horrified farm bailiff, who witnessed 
the occurrence, rushed to his master’s assistance, but all the 
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old gentleman remarked, as he scrambled to his feet, was, 
‘Dear me! Thomas, 1 hope I haven’t spoilt my new coat.’ 
Truly they must have been giants in the land in the early days 
of this century ! 

December 19.—To the Hunt Ball at X , a time-honoured 
festivity which I have now attended for more years than I care 
to count. Time was—ah me! how long ago it seems—when 
I used to look forward to this particular ball with all the 
anticipation which I believe Belinda still feels ; when, incredible 
as it appears to me now, I used to order buttonholes from 
Piccadilly and gloves from the Burlington Arcade wherewith 
to do honour to the occasion ; and when I used to await the 
arrival of the young lady who for the moment reigned para- 
mount in my affections, at the very door of the Town Hall in 
order to secure what | considered my fair share of the dances 
on her programme. Avy de mi! I would give a good deal 
now to feel the self-consciousness of youth once more, when 
the fit of one’s coat and the bow of one’s necktie were matters 
of the deepest concern ; when the announcement that the 
supper room was open aroused no feeling except that of con- 
temptuous pity for the chaperons and fogeys who at once 
crowded to it, and when one at last sought it oneself, Zassatus 
sed non satiatus of dancing, one quaffed bumpers of execrable 
champagne without fear of the morrow before one’s eyes. 

Still next to being young oneself, it is good to mix with 
young people, and though my share in the amusements of the 
evening consists in hanging about the doors in company with 
my compeers of a past generation, or occasionally, at Belinda’s 
behest, in dancing the Lancers with some unattractive wall- 
flower, it delights me to see the rising generation enjoying 
itself, and to note with the cynical eye of middle-age how 
exactly the young of the human race reproduce the foibles and 
vanities of their parents. Only last night I overheard Miss 
Rosebud unblushingly impress upon a gawky and bepimpled 
youth from the Universities that he must have made a mistake 
in thinking she was engaged to him fora dance, she wanted to 
sit out with Captain Varnish of the Hussars; and I thought 
with a smile of how her mother had once treated me in the 
same unceremonious fashion in this very room, and felt a touch 
of sympathy with the lad who presently retired, smarting and 
unconvinced, but endeavouring to carry off his discomfiture ex 
galant homme. Ah well! my young friend, the day will come 
all too soon when you will be girded in the proof armour of 
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disillusions, and, like myself, will sigh for the time when such 
pin-pricks as the fickleness of lovely woman could find out the 
joints of your harness. 

December 21.---To shoot at M.’s, who invariably postpones 
his covert shooting until the third week im December, a practice 
which I wish were more usual than it is; though, of course, 
every one is not like M., with a bank in Lombard Street at his 
back to pay for the sacks of Indian corn and kindred delicacies 
which are necessary to keep the epicurean pheasant from 
straying from home. For at this time of the year this 
pampered fowl is at his very best as a bird of sport, and a 
very different creature from what he was in October or even 
November. Strong and lusty and of full plumage, he flies 
high and boldly, and faces his enemies with a splendid 
contempt. 

Moreover, M. is one of those rare game preservers who 
really takes pains to provide the ideal rocketer of which we 
hear so much and see so little. It is customary with many 
well-meaning, but ignorant people to talk of any bird that flies 
over their head as a rocketer, which is much the same thing as 
calling ginger beer champagne because they both effervesce. 
At M.’s, the coverts all lie on the sides of steepish hills, and a 
strip of netting run across them forces the birds to rise off the 
slope and come high over the guns on the flat below. One of 
them properly killed is worth ten, nay twenty, of the fluttering 
fowls cut down ere fairly on the wing which nearly all keepers 
prefer to serve up to their master’s guests, but they take a deal 
of stopping, and that—to me—detestable person, the shooter 
who counts his cartridges and his kills, would show a very poor 
balance sheet at the end of one of M.’s big days. Out of 
curiosity to-day I asked B., who is a really good shot, and next 
to whom I was standing at one beat, how many birds he had 
killed ? He answered, ‘Eleven,’ and on counting his empty 
cartridge-cases I found twenty-nine of them, or an average of 
very nearly three for each bird killed. 

December 23.—Most of us know the story of the little girl 
who being suddenly asked by a school-inspector ‘who made 
her vile body ?’ meekly replied, ‘ Mother, and auntie cut out the 
skirt’; but it was new to the Rector to whom I retailed it 
to-day. He capped it, however, by an experience of his own. 
Being asked by a brother-parson in Yorkshire to examine a 
class of infants in orthography, he wrote E-A-R on the black- 
board, and asked what it spelt? No answer of any description 
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from the class, so the Rector called up the head of it, a sturdy 
little boy, and giving his ear a gentle pinch asked, ‘What do 
you call this?’ ‘Mar lug,’ was the unabashed answer of the 
youthful Chesterfield. 

December 26.—Christmas is past and gone, and like most 
people, when they have emerged from childhood, I feel an 
intense feeling of relief. I have eaten roast beef and—under 
protest—plum pudding; I have sent a goose to the station- 
master, and tobacco and tea to the old people at the workhouse ; 
I have feed the butcher’s boy and the postman—the latter an 
official with whose visits I would willingly dispense at this 
season of the year—and I have presented each member of my 
establishment with a Christmas offering, the selection of which 
has caused Belinda much anxious reflection, it being a matter 
of some difficulty not to give the same article to the same 
person every year. I should be afraid to estimate the number 
of Cardigan jackets that Thomas has received since he entered 
my service, and this year it once more fell to his lot to be 
presented with another, a fact which, coupled with a naturally 
misanthropical disposition, led him to receive his gift some- 
what gloomily. Belinda handed it to him with the time- 
honoured remark, ‘ Here is something to do your rheumatism 
good, Thomas. ‘Thank you kindly, mum,’ replied our 
retainer, as he received his parcel with a most chastened 
expression, ‘ Nothin’ short o’ churchyard mould will ever do my 
rheumatiz any good,’ 

Thomas is one of that almost extinct class of country 
domestics who from servants gradually become, first, friends, 
and finally, autocrats brooking no interference in what they 
consider their own department. Well do I remember that 
when Belinda first undertook the management of my house- 
hold she boldly proclaimed, with the courage of ignorance, her 
intention of putting up with no nonsense from Thomas, the 
natural result of this being that before long the two of them 
had a battle-royal over the planting of some bulbs. The 
contest raged with varying fortune for some time, but at last 
Belinda, who has a fine spirit of l.er own, said in an icy tone 
that precluded further discussion, ‘My orders are, Thomas, that 
the bulbs are to be planted here and nowhere else.’ 

‘Very well, mum,’ answered her gardener in a tone of 
angelic resignation, ‘of course it shall be as you wish, but it’ll 
play the dooce with the h’appearance of my garden !’ 

January 1, 1901.—Belinda and I sat up to welcome the 
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New Year and the new century as yet scarce an hour old; 
and now she has gone to bed and left me to sit with a cold 
pipe in my mouth, and to think, as I expect many millions of 
men are doing also at the present moment, not only of the 
past year, but of many a one before it. It is, perhaps, only at 
times like the present that one does so, and indeed there cannot 
be many of us who care to look back very far in our past lives, 
and think of broken friendships and despised affections, of lost 
opportunities and things left undone; of the golden harvest 
that lay before us in our youth, and of how few of its sheaves 
we have garnered into our store in our middle age. 

My pipe brought me enough and to spare of such thoughts, 
and I went to the open window, and looked out into the night. 
It was dark and clear, with what the Scotch call a ‘blink’ of stars 
in the sky, and a fine, free, north wind blowing, that brought 
with it the jubilant peals of half a dozen distant churches ringing 
in the New Year, and as I listened to them there came into my 
mind those most beautiful lines of a but little known poet : 


I’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span ; 


For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know, 

I should live the same life over, if I had to live again, 

And the chances are I go where most men go. 


Would most of us live the same life over? I trow not; 
and yet who can tell ? 
And then I shut the window, and went to bed also. 
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SPORT WITH THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 


BY GEOFFREY GATHORNE-HARDY 


IF any of the ill-fated 47th company of Imperial Yeomanry were 
to be asked which of the weary and depressing delays on the 
way to the front they remembered with most particular loathing 


and abhorrence, the answer would, I believe, in nine cases out 
of ten, condemn our stay at Matjesfontein, on the border of the 
Karroo desert. And certainly there would, at first sight, appear 
to be good and sufficient reasons for this antipathy. They 
were undeniably trying, these weary waits in peaceful places, 
with their rumours—always of course on the very highest sixth- 
hand authority—on the one hand, to depress our spirits, of the 
approaching conclusion of the war, or, more extravagant still, 
of malignant opposition to our particular corps at headquarters ; 
and on the other hand, of immediate forward moves only to 
make the heart sick with the sickness which cometh of hope 
deferred. Of this sort of thing the Duke of Cambridge’s Own, 
in which I was a trooper, had more than most of the other 
yeomanry. Add to all this a landscape which, with all its 
quaintness, no optimist could call exhilarating, and a canteen 
inferior to those at every other fixed camp stopped at, and 
you have the principal reasons for the general dissatisfaction 
mentioned above. Yet somehow for me these reasons had 
little weight, certainly none to counteract the good cause which 
I had, and still have, for treasuring the district in my memory as 
the most pleasant of our unwelcome stopping-places. 
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As to the landscape, it was no doubt barren and depressing 
in the extreme, but its quaintness appealed to me— it differed 
toto cwlo from anything which I had ever seen before. More- 
over, it was filled with possibilities of wild animal life, it 
abounded in the widest variety of the most extraordinary 
looking lizards, while I saw some most curiously marked 
members of the locust tribe, besides, of course, the ordinary 
khaki variety, and we massacred a small snake while clearing 
the site for our tent. Baboons were reported, though I never 
came across one. Animals always interest me ; the mere know- 
ledge of the presence of game fills me with delight ; and the 
sight of it thrills me, even when there is no chance of pursuing 
it, with a maddening, if inexplicable, joy. Small wonder, then, 
if I endured with comparative content, and remember with 
pleasure, this much loathed and objurgated Matjesfontein, when 
I learned that the game of the locality not only comprised hares, 
partridges, and koorhaan, but that buck of some kind or kinds 
were plentiful, and that certain of the Shropshire yeomanry in 
the adjoining camp had actually had some shots on an off-day. 
One of these fortunate sportsmen I soon met and interrogated, 
and he gave me some information as to the beasts and the 
sport. They lay perdu in the short scrub, it appeared, and 
could not therefore be spied and stalked, while their comparative 
scarcity rendered success unlikely for a solitary sportsman. 
This had led to the formation of a shooting party, which, riding 
in line and widely extended, had manged to obtain the shots 
spoken of ; but I am uncertain as to any result. This was 
good hearing on the whole, for some of our officers had already 
been out on fruitless solitary expeditions, and there was a chance 
for us, and possibly for me, if, as I was always urging influential 
N.C.O.s to explain to the authorities, it could be sufficiently 
impressed on them that only a party might hope for success in 
the sport of buck-shooting around Matjesfontein. 

For some time the officers continued in ignorance or 
perverseness to enjoy blank days alone, and then the change 
came. 

Words fail to express, or even faintly to outline, the breath- 
less excitement with which I heard one Sunday morning that 
the Colonel would take out a shooting party, and that one from 
my troop, to be selected by the sergeant, might come. The 
odds seemed tremendously against me, but to my utter astonish- 
ment there was an almost absolute apathy, and without difficulty 
I secured the place for which I would have given anything. 
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Some one later on, attempting to explain to my bewildered 
mind the objections of the majority, said that the beast was 
insignificant, the chances against a shot about twelve to one, 
and those against a kill about a hundred to one. To my mind 
the difficulty of the shooting was an argument altogether in its 
favour, proving the beast a worthy quarry, whatever his size, 
while—but in this I may seem to be peculiar—so long as there 
is the veriest off-chance of a shot, the joys of anticipation while 
I carry a rifle keep the pleasure of the sport undiminished. 
After all, killing is the least essential and pleasant part of true 
sport, even if it is, in most cases, its consummation. 

After giving my Lee-Enfield—a private one, my solicitude 
for which has often excited amusement in less careful friends— 
an extra clean, I had to get through a short hour or so, which 
seemed interminable, before the beginning of the real business 
of the day, which I awaited in a state of the most impatient 
excitement. I made up my lunch and packed it into one of 
the wallets of the saddle, walked aimlessly about for a little, 
after which it was time to see to the saddling of my horse. 
He was decidedly neither a beauty to look at nor a pleasure to 
ride, having rough paces and not the smallest vestige of a mouth ; 
moreover he had a habit of planting his feet, which were of 
elephantine proportions, upon the toes of those attending to 
him, and so remaining for several agonising seconds with an air 
of complete and immovable innocence, deaf alike to entreaty 
and objurgation. I myself am unaccustomed to horses, and at 
first put this down to my own clumsiness, but soon discovered 
that he did it to every one, without respect of persons. But he 
was big, and my weight was not inconsiderable, and when later 
on really tested he carried me well. 

By this time the saddling operations may be considered 
complete, the party is gradually collecting in a disorganised 
group just outside the camp, and awaiting the arrival of the 
Colonel. He presently appears, and the whole of us, about a 
dozen all told, the Colonel, the doctor, and the rest N.C.O.s 
and troopers, move off in double files up a rough track leading 
in a south-westerly direction down the valley. But we do not 
long preserve this formation, for on passing a dwarfed pyramidal 
kopje standing, a conspicuous landmark, in the midst of a plain 
of short scrub and sand, and distant a few hundred yards only 
from the camp, we come to slightly more promising cover, 
higher scrub, and immediately extend in line at intervals of 
about a hundred yards. 
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As I now, with eye made prophetic by the event, know that 
in this paper we are not going to kill anything just yet (though 
a hare is seen and there is some discussion about shooting 
hares) I may as well here describe the scene through which we 
are riding. 

Scrub of varying height and the colour of a dusty dark- 
green baize table-cover grows uniformly over what one can see 
of the range of hills on our right, and the plain, or what appears 
to be a plain, in the centre of a long valley running from east 
to west. In reality the plain is very much broken, so much so 
that it is frequently difficult or impossible for one man to see 
the next rider a hundred paces from him; but the uniform 
green of the scrub conceals almost all distant undulations, 
creating a kind of optical illusion. ‘To the left, completing the 
scene, are the barest hills ever seen or imaginable. Picture to 
yourself a child’s sand-pie at the seaside knocked into rougher 
outlines by the action of the weather. Join to it a sufficient 
number of similar pies to make a range, and petrify the result. 
There you have the southern side of the valley in miniature as 
nearly as I can describe it. 

But now we have come to ground more undulating and 
promising, and the left of the line are passing, invisible to us, 
just below that long kopje where Nature has attempted rather 
more variety than elsewhere hereabouts, since its scrubby surface 
is agreeably broken up by large bushes and tawny rocks. And 
hark! from the direction in which we are looking, crack! the 
first shot of the day. A breathless pause, a craning of one’s 
head to see the invisible, then crack! again and hullo! a regular 
fusillade. Surely they must have got him—an unwounded buck 
would hardly accommodate so many, unless perhaps he has run 
along the line. If so he may come this way; we are all 
dismounted now and ready, but it is not to be; he comes no 
further, and he is not killed—for see the line is advancing 
again, each man walking expectantly at his horse’s head. And 
expectation now is strained to the highest pitch, which is part of 
the essence, as I take it, of sport, for several more shots are 
heard—all on the lucky left—before the members of that part 
of the line come into view, for though they are still bounded 
on their left by that variegated kopje, the right-hand side of their 
happy valley has now disappeared, and we can see them. Their 
saddles are still unburdened with game, and indeed we guessed 
that those shots were unsuccessful, for there has been no time 
for bleeding or gralloching operations. But look! yonder is 
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something apter than even the sound of shots to keep the nerves 
tense and send a delicious thrill through the veins, for there is 
a buck in the flesh, galloping straight for dear life through the 
thick scrub, and heading for the western end of the long bushy 
kopje. A couple of desperate shots ring out in his wake, but 
he only gallops the faster, evidently uninjured, and on reaching 
the end of the ridge doubles suddenly back on the other side of 
it. One of the party on the left has noticed this manoeuvre, 
and scrambles up the kopje on his horse to cut him off if 
possible ; but there are more tricks than one in the cunning 
brain of this sporting little antelope, and he is never seen 
again, 

It may be thought at this point that our quarry must be 
extremely plentiful, or that I must be exaggerating, but neither 
is the case. I am describing a particular day as nearly as I 
can remember the facts, and on that day it is true that in this 
spot a good many shots were fired. But it was not so in other 
places, or here on other occasions, and perhaps even to-day 
many shots may have been directed at one and the same beast. 
For these little animals, as subsequent observation has shown 
me, rarely go far, but once fairly out of sight squat once more 
like hares in the thick growth which is their best protection. 
We go for so long a time now without a shot that the excessive 
ardour raised by the unexpected run of sport just described 
gradually cools, and the majority at any rate have remounted, 
instead of leading their horses, as we cross a wide open space 
of dull-green scrub, traversed a short distance ahead of us by a 
small burn, a place where it seems fairly reasonable, judging by 
the light of our rather small experience, to expect little or 
nothing in the way of game. 

But nowhere more frequently than in sport is the proverb 
true which tells us that it is the unexpected which always 
happens, and so it is on this occasion, when with startling 
suddenness a buck, larger and darker than those seen before, 
springs almost from between the feet of the horse next but one 
to me. The horse swerves, and temporarily absorbs the attention 
of his rider, who thereby misses perhaps the best chance of the 
day, and the buck, breaking back almost within range of the 
doctor, who is next to me, disappears over the sky-line without 
a shot being fired. It is the nearest approach to a chance which 
I am destined to have to-day, and it has taught me a lesson: I 
resolve come what may, to remain on foot till it is time to return 
home. 
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A long ridge, somewhat like the ground which has hitherto 
proved most productive, is, with its environment, drawn next, 
but nothing is found more exciting than a good many fresh 
tracks, and then we assemble for lunch and the comparison of 
notes. The two rifles on the extreme right have seen another 
buck out of range, a tortoise has been captured, and a puff- 
adder is said to have been seen, but it is the left of the line who 
have the tales to tell, sad though they be, of cartridges 
expended to borrowing point (each man carried five rounds in 
his bandolier) and of splendid opportunities gone, perhaps never 
to return, 

Lunch passes pleasantly enough, in glorious weather amid 
that quaint scenery, with camp and all its petty worries far out 
of sight and out of mind. The Colonel regales us with some 
Indian frontier reminiscences of a somewhat gruesome descrip- 
tion, pipes or cigarettes are lit, peace reigns, and so forth. 
However, the object of the day and the subject of this article 
is sport, and not lunch; in due time we are off again, leaving 
behind us two of our party, the Colonel and a sergeant, who 
are going to dig for bulbs, a favourite pursuit of our C.O. So 
the line extends once more, and we proceed along a flat to the 
left of a high and steepish kopje, where the cover is certainly 
better than we have hitherto seen it, for where I am it is more 
than knee-deep, and it requires some determination to adhere 
to my good resolution of walking. Most of the others, having 
formed no such determination, are riding, and it is warm work 
keeping up. 

We go on our way for a while uneventfully. But what is 
that small brown object bounding away to the rear from the 
centre of the line? A buck, beyond all doubt ; he has lain close 
and sneaked out of range in this tall scrub before any one has 
seen him. How close they lie! Of those seen to-day, nearly 
every one has broken back, and the cover in most places 
looks hardly sufficient to hide a hare. Anyhow it shows how 
poor a chance a solitary sportsman would have of a shot, if our 
formidable line fails to keep them forward. Even as we thus 
reflect another brown form, like a diminutive roebuck, jumps 
up behind the left and makes tracks for the rear. Surely this 
time some one will be on the alert and will fire before he gets 
out of range? He must be out of danger now—is this another 
lost opportunity ? Crack goes a rifle. 

A moment of breathless incredulity, and two men ride back 
to the spot where the buck seemed to make his last bound. 
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Our doubts, if we had any, are immediately dispelled by the 
loud who-oop with which the two announce the discovery of 
the little animal, dead, or nearly so. 1, for my part, feel that I 
would have given all I have and cheerfully gone through ten 
times the amount of worry, discomfort and irritation which so 
many find in our life out here for the sake of that one shot. 
‘Well,’ says some one, certainly no prophet, ‘if Kruger doesn’t 
make peace after that ’ and lapses into an aposiopesis. 

As soon as the last rites are completed, and the buck safely 
across the saddle of his fortunate destroyer, it is high time to 
return home if the doctor is to redeem his promise to the 
Colonel not to keep us out too late. So we cut across to the right, 
meeting on our way to the road no signs of animal life save an 
old koorhaan, which rises with a noise like a landrail with a 
sore throat, flies a short distance with a slow flight, also rather 
like that of a landrail, and pitches again. And so back to 
camp at a brisk exhilarating pace, all the party feeling, I hope, 
as I feel, that they have enjoyed a great deal of the most 
genuine sport, although like myself they may not have touched 
the trigger all the time. And when on arrival we find, as we 
do, that evening stables are over, and that an opposition 
expedition has had a most absolute and unredeemed blank-day, 
I am terribly afraid that these sad facts do not appreciably 
lessen the deep content which steals over our soul, or the 
feeling that the remembrance of our sport among the buck will 
be amply sufficient to cheer away for many a day to come the 
petty worries incident to our daily lives in the unwonted position 
of troopers. 

My next and final expedition against the buck was on the 
following Sunday. 1 ought, perhaps, to apologise for this 
apparent continual breach of the Sabbath, but the circumstances 
were exceptional, and so, though an observer of Sunday myself, 
I consider it on the whole unnecessary. The day’s sport took 
place under the auspices of poor Captain Keith, the first of our 
ill-starred corps to fall at Lindley, and probably the most 
generally popular of all our officers. As it was over the same 
ground already described, I will not follow the expedition in 
detail. The important fact about it to me was that I got two 
shots, both of which I missed clean. I am rather unduly 
conceited about my rifle-shooting, yet was I not ashamed. It 
has probably occurred to the reader before now that there is a 
great deal of missing connected with the sport as I have 
described it. Yes, there is, and reasons are not far to seek. 
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First there is the animal. I owe apologies to naturalists for 
not determining the species, an omission due to simple 
ignorance, and the short, straight, nondescript character of the 
horns. But imagine a beast never as large as a roebuck, more 
often, discounting the legs, nearer the size of a large hare, 
always appearing suddenly, and tearing at full speed, with the 
jerkiest of bounds, through uneven scrub, which partially 
conceals even that tiny mark. Some standing chances were 
obtained—and missed—by more (or were they less) fortunate 
companions, but the only time I ever saw a buck stand at gaze 
like a deer was when I was on a field-day and could not shoot. 
Then, of course, Tantalus was never offered so irritatingly 
glorious a chance. Finally, let the scoffer take an ordinary 
service rifle and declare on his oath that he is capable of firing 
snap-shots with it, and that it is well adapted to the purpose. 
He will then rise and I shall fall in my estimation. Both are 
consummations devoutly to be wished, so set to work at once. 
The pull—so light, is it not? The balance—incomparable, 
eh? The dark foresight and narrow V, common and advisable 
for sporting purposes, no doubt? Well, as I have hinted 
before, the chance of a successful shot seemed so remote to the 
majority that there was no great competition, so perhaps I am 
singular in regarding what I have described as sport. I have 
such a positive mania for a rifle that I may well be singular, 
but to me difficulty can only enhance sport. Which is why 
with all their disappointments, their difficulties and their lack of 
result, those two days after buck at Matjesfontein, blank as 
they were so far as I was concerned, remain, and will always 
remain, in my memory as among the happiest of all which I 
spent in South Africa as a trooper in the Imperial Yeomanry. 


ON SALTING AND SHORE 


BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


FROM the top of the furze-clad hill whereon I sit and write— 
the air rich with the scents of early summer, the voices of the 
birds on every hand—I look down upon a stretch of marsh 
and shore which has few rivals in England as a roaming 
ground for the fowler. The spot is but little known, though 
within a dozen miles of one of our most heard of wildfowling 
centres. During the summer occasional visitors, seekers after 
solitude and rest, find their way down to the tide, but in 
winter such beings one scarcely ever sees. Throughout the 
greater portion of a season I spent on this part of the coast only 
three times did I fall in with other shore gunners, and they 
natives. I came to look upon the spot almost as though it had 
been my own private preserve. One day, no doubt, it will be 
exploited by some enterprising innkeeper anxious to draw the 
custom of those—keen and thorough sportsmen they are— 
who, at a touch of real winter, snatch a week or two from 
work and scurry away to the sea, there to enjoy, whether 
ashore or afloat, a spell of that most exciting and delightful of 
sports, wildfowling. 

Stretching away from within a few score yards of the base 
of the hill I see a broad tract of saltings—salt marshes covered 
only by the spring tides. Different, indeed, are the saltings 
now—pink with the ‘marsh daisy,’ the samphire springing up 
here and there—from what they were when last I tramped 
over them, gun in hand. The slush, then ankle deep, is now 
baked well nigh as hard asa brick. Flocks of sheep, mere specks 
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in the distance, are eating their fill of the coarse herbage. A 
shepherd, tending one of these flocks, is not without anxiety. 
Pitfalls are many—holes here and there, and an infinity of 
narrow, winding runnels, overgrown with tangle. A sheep 
once in a tunnel may be completely hidden from view, and 
can then only be found by the aid of a dog. At times it will 
make its way along the muddy channel till it becomes tightly 
jammed in a narrow part. 

Varying in width from a quarter of a mile to upwards of a 
mile, many tortuous creeks running through them, the saltings 
stretch away on either hand. Beyond them—it is low tide—I 
see an expanse of mud flat and sand, and beyond these again a 
chain of low, scrubby sand-hiils, which form the actual sea 
front. The gaudy sheldrake, in company with the rabbits, are 
now busy there with their subterranean domestic arrangements ; 
the gulls are nesting just above the water-mark left by the 
highest tides. To the left of the sand-hills, as far as the eye 
may reach, are miles upon miles of shifting sands. And 
treacherous and dangerous too. It was but a few years ago 
that three people, two of them ladies, wandered rashly from 
the beaten track ; the live sand caught them and held them till 
they were drowned by the in-coming tide. Far out, on a 
shelving sandbank, lies a battered wreck, a mere skeleton, 
while nearer, on a gravel ridge at the sea side of the saltings, 
rests a stranded smack, still tight and sound, apparently, 
though she has lain there long. She broke from her moorings 
and came ashore at the time of the highest tide known here for 
thirty years. Two pairs of swallows were busily building in 
the hold when last I visited her. 

Let us transfer our location from the top of the hill ona 
summer day to the spring tide level in winter. 

Mud—this is the predominant feature. You object to it 
strongly at first; you begin by trying to avoid it. You soon 
give this up, however ; you realise that if you consider it at all 
and continue to pick your path, the ground you cover must be 
limited, and your sport as well. Hence, though you may at 
times heap earnest obloquy upon the going, you become more 
or less reconciled to it—and when things are brisk you forget 
it altogether. Crossing the creeks demands caution. Generally 
you find the mud only ankle deep, or little more; but there 
are springy parts in which a reckless step may take you up to 
the thighs, while yet another may bring your chest on a level 
with the surface. But prudence will always guard one against 
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such occurrences. Before transferring the weight from one 
foot to the other, the mud must be tested by downward thrusts 
of the forward foot. If the surrounding surface is then seen 
to quiver, the mud is unsafe, and further progress will only 
serve to land one in difficulties. Testing the mud thus is a 
certain safeguard ; where it cannot be made to quiver—and, 
unless one is crossing some part known to be sound, the test 
should be made at every step—it may be relied upon to bear 
one’s weight. Needless to say, knee boots are highly essential 
for this class of walking. 

We are on the saltings on a winter’s morning, a morning 
typical of the weather with which we have been favoured during 
the past few seasons, very different from that which is necessary 
to bring the fowl to our shores. We shall see no duck unless 
by some rare and remote chance we happen to stumble across 
a stray mallard, but still we are certain to find something worth 
powder and shot. We have sandwiches and a flask with us— 
for we mean to make a day of it—and we also have a boy. 
A boy is better than a man; he does not force his opinions 
upon you. 

At this point, just a word about the shore-shooter’s gun and 
cartridges, a subject open to endless difference of opinion. 
Personally, 1 am a great believer in the merits, for all-round 
shore work, of a full choke 12-bore chambered for 3in. ‘ Perfects’ 
and also regulated to shoot the short paper case. With 14oz. 
of shot in the brass case, the gun is equal to any 1o-bore one 
can carry comfortably, while with the paper case and game 
charge—the result, a pattern of about 170—it may be used on 
the smallest quarry. With the one cartridge it is on a par with 
a medium weight 10-bore of extremest choke ; with the other 
cartridge we have the effect of a modified choke game gun. 
The gun I use myself is one of this type. Provided with such 
a weapon and carrying paper cases loaded with No. 6 or No. 7 
shot and ‘ Perfects’ containing full loads of No. 4 and No. 2— 
as well as just a few charged with London No. 1—the shore- 
shooter is prepared for anything and everything he may 
encounter at any time of the year. 

We begin by walking the creeks. We have No. 6 in the 
right barrel and No. 4 in the left. The first birds we see are 
the stints, several of them, but a single stint, toothsome though 
he be, has too much of the diminutive about him to attract us 
—or the average gunner. I have often thought, though, that a 
day devoted wholly to the pursuit of stints, the gunner using a 
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28-bore and No. g shot, would afford really good sport ; it 
certainly would occasion plenty of shooting. 

What a confiding little beast the stint often is when alone 
or in company with only two or three of his kind! Ina bunch 
he is as wary as need be, and seems generally to prefer keeping 
at least a hundred yards between himself and the gun. Why 
his ideas concerning the presence of man should be so different 
when in society and when out of it seems hard of explanation. 
You find him, or I have always found him, tamest at the time 
of the first frosty wind from the north or east. You may then 
walk almost up to where he is seeking food by the edge of the 
water ; you may stand there and watch him, and so long as 
you remain motionless he will ignore your presence altogether. 
Perhaps he will work his way to within a few feet of you. 
And a busy little body he is all the while, now paddling in the 
brine, now poking about on the mud, and never still for a 
moment. Make a remark to him, and he will merely acknow- 
ledge it by the most cursory of glances ; throw up your hand, 
and he will fly forty or fifty yards down the creek where he 
will again drop on the mud, and continue his poking about 
with undiminished industry. 

But we are walking along by the side of the creek— 
ignoring the stints. Soon we have a chance for our first shot. 
Rounding a bend we come suddenly upon a curlew. What a 
mighty, flustering, blustering, twisting hurry he is in to put a 
safe distance between himself and the gun—a feat the curlew 
is capable of achieving in a remarkably expeditious manner ! 
We give him the right at something under forty yards—and 
miss clean, for he swerves almost like a snipe as we fire. A 
steadier aim and a dose of No. 4, however, pull him down as 
dead as a stone. 

In spite of his size, I do not think any shore bird is more 
often missed than the curlew. When he sees you suddenly, he 
throws himself into a state of swerving panic—and_ unless 
circumstances are such that he does see you suddenly it is 
impossible for you to obtain a shot. Coming upon him in 
creek or runnel it is the better plan, if range allows, to accord 
him plenty of law, and then, in the event of his erratic flight 
not quieting down within reasonable range, to let him have it 
the moment after a twist. When shooting from a gun-hole, or 
pit, it is a wise system not to attempt to put your charge on 
him unawares—if he catches sight of you as you pull he will. 
save himself by a swerve—but when he has reached his 
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nearest point to stand up and watch your chance for a steady 
shot. 

Second to none in wariness is the curlew ; in the matter of 
toughness he has few equals. I do not think even the mallard 
wants more killing. You may apparently cut a curlew pretty 
well to ribbons with No. 6 shot, and he will go on his way, if 
not exactly rejoicing, at all events in a manner which might 
lead one to imagine that he treats the peppering as something 
not very far removed from a big joke. No smaller size than 
No. 4 is desirable if loading specially for curlew, and even a 
dose of this will not infrequently fail to stop a bird at fair 
range. Personally, for the curlew is a large mark, I give 
preference to No. 3 when using a full choke shooting not less 
than 1t40z. of shot. It is the size I have found most effective 
on flighting curlew. By flighting, I mean waiting in a creek 
or a hole for the return of the birds which have been feeding 
inland. Wonderfully constant are these birds to their adopted 
line of flight, if not shot at more than once or twice a week. 
Their flight, as a general rule, begins about half an hour before 
sunset and seldom lasts for more than three quarters of an 
hour. Sometimes you may be lucky enough to have a dozen 
shots in as many minutes, the birds coming in small bunches 
or even singly ; at other times they will form into two or three 
large herds before reaching the shore and give the chance of 
a good raking shot, should you prefer this to the picking out 
of individuals. With a bit of a breeze behind him, and if he 
is just a little behind his proper time for reaching the tide, the 
curlew will come at you almost like a pheasant ; with the well- 
nigh inevitable twist he indulges in on seeing you, he wants, 
according to my own experience, just about twice as much 
hitting. The curlew’s pace, on account of the comparatively slow 
wing movement, is very deceptive to one unused to the bird. 

We continue our way along the creek. 

Our next shot is at a redshank. We come upon him at 
another bend. Uttering his wild cries of alarm, he makes off 
down the creek at headlong speed. The No. 6 lays him low 
by the water’s edge. 

I think most shore-shooters cherish a special, secret spite 
against the shank, harbouring many uncharitable memories of 
the ways in which they have been made to suffer by his con- 
founded watchfulness and noise. Individually, I feel a great 
inward sense of satisfaction whenever I am able to put an end 
to his career. 
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The shank is an alarmist of the first magnitude ; he takes 
upon himself the task of spoiling your sport at every possible 
opportunity. Should you mark down some bird upon which 
you have set your heart ; should you cautiously and arduously 
stalk it for half an hour ; should you, with aching back and 
cramped limbs, succeed in approaching a/most within gunshot— 
then the chances are about a hundred to three that a shank, 
from goodness knows where, appears upon the scene, and 
darting through the air, screams at the top of his voice, ‘ Look 
out! Mind your eye! Here’s that chap with the gun again 
—close to you!’ He takes remarkably good care to keep 
himself just nicely out of shot while he is making these remarks. 
When the bird you are after hears the warning voice he is 
instantly on his mettle. Probably he clears off at once, while 
the shank flies three or four hundred yards away and sits down 
and looks at you, determined apparently to keep a pretty close 
watch upon your future movements, in case he should have 
another chance of thwarting your desires. 

Thus he becomes something more to the gunner than 
merely a good bird to shoot and a good bird to eat. 

We walk along the creek. We walk along several creeks. 
And we have several shots. But, save for a lapwing which 
wanders rashly within range, there is no variety in the bag. 
We account for half a dozen more shank and another curlew. 
The shank and the curlew—unless, of course, he cares to shoot 
stints—are the mainstay of the sport of the shore-shooter on the 
saltings in open weather. He must expect but little beyond. 

Mid-day finds us on the brink of the mud, well satisfied 
with our hardly-earned bag. The tide is just at its lowest. 
Far down on the mud we have a pit. This we send the boy 
to bale out, telling him first to gather an armful of dry herbage 
and take it with him to replace the last supply, which will have 
been floated from the pit by the tide. Then, finding a suitable 
spot whereon to rest, we attack the sandwiches and the flask. 
If you want a real appetite, go seek it on salting and shore in 
the winter-time—and you will find it. 

We have finished our frugal meal when the boy reaches us 
again. He has done everything necessary to the gun-hole. 
We tell him to have his own luncheon and then devote his 
attention to moving towards us, if possible, any birds he may 
detect upon the shore. He knows well what is required of 
him ; he will not approach within a third of a mile of our 
subterranean hiding-place on either hand. 
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We make ourselves comfortable in the gun-hole. We have 
a dry seat ; we have dry litter, on which our feet may rest. If 
a pit is required for frequent use, let it be roughly boarded at 
the sides, and let there be across board for the seat. A gun- 
hole on the mud, uninviting though it may sound, is a delight- 
ful place to be in, if you have anything of the sportsman and 
the lover of nature about you. You are in an easy position ; 
you are sheltered from the wind, for your eyes are on a level 
with the surface of the earth. Strange things look when you 
are thus situated! Allsense of perspective seems lost. I have 
heard of a man in a pit taking a dunlin feeding a dozen yards 
from him to be a curlew at ten times the distance—and can 
quite believe it. 

We sit in the pit, our face towards the tide, so that we may 
see to right and left. The gulls, many hundreds of them, are 
feeding on the ooze in company with a few hooded crows. We 
search the shore with our glasses. Far away we see a large 
herd of curlew resting on a narrow sandbank, which just 
appears above the surface of the water. Other curlew, uttering 
their so distinctive call, fly restlessly from point to point as the 
tide, now just beginning to flow, ousts them from their feeding- 
grounds. The stints are here, there, and everywhere, some 
searching for food, others in large bunches wheeling backwards 
and forwards as though holding their aerial drill for our special 
gratification. One never tires of watching them on the wing. 

And our sport. Two more curlew, let us say, and another 
redshank fall to our gun. Twice we have the chance of emptying 
both barrels into a bunch of knot, the result proving highly 
productive ; a similar shot we are tempted to take at stint 
yields more than a dozen birds. Once a small string of shel- 
duck pass us, out of shot ; once a couple of mallard drop into 
the water some two hundred yards away. We hope they may 
drift up to us on the rising tide. A vain hope, however. Some- 
thing causes them suspicion. After resting there for scarcely a 
minute, they rise again on the wing and head swiftly out to sea. 

When the tide creeps to within a few yards of us, it is our 
warning to vacate the gun-hole without further loss of time. 
We clamber out and collect the slain, and then, picking up the 
boy on our way, betake us to the bank bordering the landward 
side of the marshes. The day is waning fast. At dusk—there 
promises to be a frost—the lapwings will be dropping in to 
feed. Seeking the best shelter we can find, we wait for them, 
and bag the three or four that come within range. Then dark 
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draws on. Once we hear the whistling wings of a duck, but 
fail to glimpse the bird. When all chance of further sport is 
gone, we mount the bank and take our way towards home. 
And so ends our day in the open weather. 

Sooner or later, perhaps for but a few days, perhaps for a 
long spell, the hard weather, the real, genuine, unadulterated 
thing, the weather which puts an end to other forms of sport, 
and on which other sportsmen pile anathemas boisterous and 
profuse, comes to bring joy to the patient fowler’s heart. 

They are here—the fowl are here! At last! 

Let us leave the big gunner and his big gun alone. Hehas 
nothing to do with us ; his is the water, ours the salting and the 
shore. Though we are to sport in a more humble sphere than 
he, it is a sphere not one whit the less delightful. Leaving 
him, then, to his own devices, we will have a day on land. 

He must needs be astir early who would make the most of 
his opportunity. Therefore, without the suspicion of one 
reluctant thought, we roll from bed the moment the six o’clock 
alarum dins upon our ears. This gives us ample time to do 
everything leisurely. We dress as the fowler has to dress if he 
wishes to keep the icy wind from his marrow; we look out and 
find the snow still coming thinly from the bleak north-east. It 
is very dark. But for the carpet of snow, we should be able to 
see barely a yard before us. We breakfast at our ease—and 
well. A last general inspection of our cartridge-belt and pockets 
assuring us that all is right and nothing forgotten, we don our 
sou’-wester—on which has been stitched a covering of the 
whitest linen—and go forth into the bitter cold of morning. 

A short walk brings us to a well-known point, whence we 
strike a line across the saltings. A stranger might soon find 
himself in difficulties here. But we are sure of our path—or 
at least, so far sure that we know nothing worse can befall us 
than blundering into a runnel filled with five feet or so of 
snow. And if we blunder in, we can blunder out again. 

We reach the dividing line of the salting and mud. Our 
advent has been well timed, for day is just beginning to dawn. 
Selecting our pitch—we do not trouble ourselves about a gun- 
hole now—we kick the snow away from a tussock and place 
our pocket rubber seat thereon. Then we wriggle into an 
overall made of fine linen, which extends to just below the 
knees. The overall is merely a night-shirt with certain emen- 
dations: to wit, an extra wide collar, openings at the sides, 
through which cartridge-belt and pockets can be reached, and 
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tapes at the hips and knees. When the tapes are tied, our 
skirts cannot be blown about. 

Clad thus in white amid the white surroundings, one—if 
motionless—is practically invisible to the passing fowl. Rarely 
will the wariest bird detect the trick which is being played upon 
him till he has come within comfortable range. Were you to 
throw up a rough heap of snow and stick into it the upper half 
of a human face—just the eyes and nose—the piece of face 
would look very strange to you ; if you had never seen a human 
face at close quarters before, the piece of it in the snow would 
look far stranger still. When gulls catch sight of it, it appears 
to them just about the oddest thing any bird could imagine. 
They cannot make it out at all. Some are inquisitive to a 
degree. I have had a gull circling round and round me for 
minutes at a stretch, coming within half a dozen feet of my 
face, and when | have winked at him it has only served as a 
spur to his curiosity. A hooded crow sometimes shows equal 
inquisitiveness, but greater caution. His prying circumambiency 
over, he sits down, perhaps fifteen yards away, and stares at 
you. At length it suddenly flashes upon his corvine brain that 
there is something uncanny about the lump of snow with a 
piece of face sticking in it, and he takes a rapid and remarkably 
flustered departure. 

We wait in the growing daylight for the fowl. 

The boom of a distant punt-gun breaks upon our ears. A 
few seconds afterwards there comes a rush of wings. We turn 
like lightning ; we are just in time to glimpse the birds and to 
plaster in a dose of No. 4 before they disappear through the 
gloom. Whether a hit or a miss we cannot tell, for a fair wind 
is blowing and we hear no sound of a body striking the earth. 
We march in the direction of our shot. Yes, we have got 
something—two somethings, half buried in the snow. Widgeon: 
as dead as a stone both of them. A good beginning! Filled 
with a great sense of self-congratulation, we gather up the birds 
and return quickly to our pitch. 

For the next half-hour we are as busy as may be; the fowl 
are here with a vengeance. We have upwards of a dozen shots 
in that time, and gather over a dozen birds—mallard and 
widgeon—two or three lucky shots into the thick of a bunch 
more than compensating us for the two or three single birds we 
miss. Meanwhile we hear the reports of guns, both punt and 
shoulder ; other seekers after fowl are as early as we, and, like 
ourselves, are making the most of their chance. 
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Broad daylight has come ; with it there has come a lull in 
our work. Still, many duck are moving, wandering here and 
there in search of a quiet resting-place wherein they may pass 
the day. We wait on—we wait for an hour longer, now sitting, 
now moving to and fro to keep our blood in circulation. Two 
more shots reward our patience, one at a string of mallard we 
see coming at us with the wind, apparently out of reach of any 
gun. We have time quietly to slip in a No. 1 cartridge. When 
the birds are nearly over us we give them—well, goodness 
knows how much allowance we do give them. It is the right 
allowance, however. Out of the middle of the file drops a 
bird—down, down, cd wn, till he plunges into the snow. Dead: 
hit in the head or the uock, no doubt. It is a pretty sight to 
see a duck pulled out of the sky like that. 

The boy reaches us at his appointed time. He grins from 
ear to ear when he looks upon the slain, which he proceeds to 
stow away in a snowy cache. 

Some, the large majority, of the fowl have winged their 
way out to sea; some have strayed inland, seeking open water ; 
some, even if but few, will be found in the creeks. To these 
last, we must now devote attention. We have kept an eye on 
the saltings. No one has been upon the part near us as yet, 
though through our glasses we can see three or four other 
shore-gunners, all far away. 

So, with the boy, we begin to follow the main creeks. 
Birds other than duck do not command our notice; nor shank 
nor curlew can tempt us to let loose a charge. If we shot at a 
comparatively worthless bird, we should stand an excellent 
chance of disturbing a party of mallard just round the next 
bend, two of which would have been ours had we but held our 
hand. The duck are here now; the day after to-morrow they 
may be gone. And the curlew and the shank will remain. 

We walk on the leeward side of the creeks whenever we 
can, making the least possible noise ; the gale which is blowing 
serves as no small aid to our sport. Heavy and treacherous 
is the going. We manage to pick up several duck, all 
mallard, save two—a couple of pochard which give us an easy 
shot. Over three hours do we spend thus. Then, wearied 
with the work and as hungry as a hunter—or a wildfowler— 
we find ourselves at the point we selected for the morning 
flight. The hidden duck are disentombed and massed with 
those more recently killed. The boy burdens himself with 
half; the other half are strapped about our own shoulders 
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And then, with pipe well alight, we trudge away towards 
home. 

Then luncheon, and afterwards a well-earned rest. And 
after that, the evening flight. 

Towards dusk, again we take our way across the saltings ; 
again we are transformed into a man of snow. 

Upon this part of our day’s sport, space forbids the dwelling. 
With the fowl there are about, we feel well assured that fun 
will fall to our lot; as the flight begins, we have speedy 
practical demonstration as to the correctness of our assurance. 
When the flight proper is over, we still linger on. The wind 
has dropped, the sky is clear, it is freezing like the very dickens ; 
though the moon is but a week old, she shines brightly on the 
snowy scene. Up and down along the coast line—near at 
hand, far away—boom the big guns of the punts. The sound 
of smaller guns also reaches our ears. Surely ours is the most 
hostile land any duck could visit ; it is always a case of ‘move 
on’—or the other thing. The birds are moving well to-night 
—well enough to keep us from noticing the cold. 

And when, on our way to bed, we have just one last look at 
the product of the day, we vow to ourselves that there is no 
sport in all the world like wildfowling and no bird like a bird 
with webbed feet. 


A BRUSH WITH A CARIBOU 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


THE caribou or North American reindeer is ordinarily a timid 
and inoffensive quarry. Every hunter who has surprised a 
herd is familiar with the characteristic pause caused by the 
alarm or shock from his sudden appearance ere the whole band, 
with heads erect and scuts up, get away from danger at a 
rattling pace. 


Yet there are times during the rutting season, especially 
towards its close, when the stag, under the spur of intense excite- 
ment, becomes very quarrelsome and pugnacious, and sometimes 
he has been known to charge the hunter in a reckless and 
defiant manner. His prodigious strength and the dagger-like 
points of his peculiar ‘dog killers’ or ‘war tines’ render him 
a formidable foe if incautiously allowed to get within striking 
distance. 

A well-known New Brunswick guide whom I have often 
employed, a Mimac Indian noted as a very successful trapper, 
was once knocked down and received a severe mauling from 
the sharp hoofs and massive antlers of an infuriated stag. This 
man was curiously nick-named ‘ Lucivee Dick.’ While hunting 
in his company I myself had an exciting and dangerous 
encounter with a large caribou stag near the headwaters of the 
North-west Miramichi. 

My first meeting with ‘Lucivee Dick’ was in this wise. 
The sundown shadows were lengthening across the main 
thoroughfare of a tiny backwoods village, when I heard a group 
of ragged young urchins volleying whoops and yells, and voci- 
ferating again and again : 
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‘Here comes Lucivee Dick! Good old Lucivee Dick !’ 

Then there strode along, followed by all the village idlers, 
a stern Indian trapper from whose back hung down a bunch 
of pelts of lucivee, beaver, bear, otter, sable and marten, the 
result of his long winter exile inthe grim northern forest. The 
man was one of a fast vanishing tribe, a lithe sinewy copper- 
coloured fellow with impassive weather-roughened features 
and fierce defiant dark eyes, which curiously enough seemed to 
take no note of his immediate surroundings. He wore a greasy 
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caribou skin tunic which exhaled the peculiar pungent odour of 
the smoke of resinous forest fires, and a queer cap made of 
mink skin out of season, from beneath which strayed a coarse 
mass of black matted hair. A mongrel cur kept close behind 
his heels. 

This man is the type of a class that is now dropping out of 
existence in Eastern Canada. In the next generation his kind 
will be known no more for ever ; there will be none to replace 
him. He emerges from the forest at long intervals for a brief 
visit to the log cabin where his ‘ squaw’ rears his dusky brood : 
stays until his cash and credit are both exhausted at the village 
bar room. His hard won peltry bartered away for Jamaica 
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rum, groceries and cartridges, he again buries himself in the 
solitude of the wilderness. At one season he will be found 
trapping beavers, otters, bears, and the smaller fur-bearing 
animals ; at another he will be shooting caribou and moose for 
the sake of their hides. 

In the village this man is a restless creature quite out of his 
element. He is not to be judged as one sees him there ; but 
follow him, as I have done, on the trail of a wounded caribou ; 
go with him up the rugged hills to surprise an unwary bear ; 
mark his dilating nostrils and flashing eye when with birch 
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bark horn he has called up within the reach of your rifle the 
monarch of the forest—the stag moose; watch the energy, 
patience and skill that he displays in the construction of his 
traps and deadfalls ; see the masterful manner in which he 
guides his frail birch bark canoe among the seething rapids of 
the river; note his knowledge of every living creature of the 
backwoods from the tiniest bird to the largest beast ; witness 
his never failing courage, hardihood and woodcraft, and then 
you will see how superior he is to the vicious semi-criminal 
village idler who regards him as his laughing-stock and makes 
him the butt of his coarse jests. 

‘Lucivee Dick’ had earned his sobriquet from a fierce 
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encounter he had once waged successfully with a savage lynx 
or ‘lucivee,’ without other weapon than a thick oak stake. He 
told me of a pair of mighty antlers of which he had caught a 
transient glimpse at Big Bald Mountain which resembled the 
winter branches of the rock maple. My ardour to possess such 
a trophy as Dick so eloquently described prompted me to make 
an engagement with this hunter on the spot to go out in the 
succeeding autumn in quest of this stag of many points—for not 
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until the hard frosts of late autumn arrive can the caribou be 
successfully hunted. 

It is a remarkable fact that the rutting season of this deer 
does not begin until the first cool blasts of October give warn- 
ing of the approach of winter. Most other wild animals mate 
in the early spring when the forests beneath the gentle west 
winds grow redolent of the coming summer. 

All summer long the ‘ bulls’ and ‘cows’ (as they are locally 
designated) wander singly and separately. During summer 
fishing trips I have frequently surprised a solitary stag, and 
sometimes a hind with her yearling calf hiding in some secluded 
spot, or enjoying a sun-bath on the sandbars of some mountain 
river. 

When October comes the animals collect in a large band 
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in some open space cleared by forest fires, or where some high 
mountain pasture, carpeted with yellow mosses and the reindeer 
lichen, breaks the evergreen forest. Such a spot then becomes 
a vast battle-field where bellowing stags fight furiously with 
one another till the great herd gets split up into a number of 
smaller ones, each dominated by a master stag who has fought 
his way fiercely to supremacy. 

In his sleepless efforts to maintain his sovereignty, never off 
his guard for a moment, incessantly driving away less powerful 
rivals, accepting every challenge from solitary bulls or lords of 


ACROSS STREAM TO FIND A GOOD CHANNEL 


another harem, the once grand and lordly looking stag soon 
becomes a sadly ragged object, and is sometimes known to 
perish of sheer exhaustion. 

The annual rendezvous of a large herd was known to 
Lucivee Dick—a place where open mossy glades alternated 
with evergreen groves, at the foot of Big Bald Mountain, where 
caribou loved to make their meeting-place. 

Hence it came to pass that when the October hard frosts 
had changed the tremulous leaves of the maple to bright gold 
and scarlet, a party of three stood on the shelving beach of 
the Restigouche River—the writer, and Dick, and a French half- 
breed Sebattis (short for St. Jean Baptiste)—and the thoughts 
of one at least of the party flew with eager anticipation to 
expected adventures among the blue hills that loomed in the 
distance. 
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A party of lumber men going into camp for the winter were 
towing up stream with a team of horses attached to a com- 
fortable house-boat. With these cheerful fellows, continually 
breaking into songs and forest ‘chanties,’ we cast in our lot for 
a time, threw aboard our luggage, and tied our slender cedar 
canoe to the rudder post. It was a marvellous sight to see the 
sagacity of the horses in negotiating difficult bits of river. 
Towpath there was none. The intelligent brutes at time were 
compelled to clamber like goats over steep. slippery masses of 
rock ; at others they would actually have to swim across stream 
to find a good channel, towing the vessel all the while. Soon we 


THE UPSALWICH RIVER 


turned up the Upsalwich River, a tributary of the Restigouche, 
and parted company with our merry friends, all except a 
party of three who canoed.some distance alongside. They 
were going to explore some timber limits on the Nepisiquit 
river. We were now obliged to force the canoe up a strong 
river current by means of ‘poling.’ As this is the method by 
which long and toilsome journeys are performed up mountain 
rivers, it is worth describing. The men, furnished with long 
iron-shod poles, pick up the bottom simultaneously and force 
the canoe along.through the strongest water. Sometimes they 
ascend impossible looking rapids, gaining inch by inch when the 
‘stern’ man has to hold hard, while with a swift short stroke 
the man at the bow impels the shivering craft forward. The 
untiring energy displayed commands admiration as hour after 
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hour the monotonous click of the pole on the river bed marks 
the slow advance. With a heavily laden canoe twelve to fifteen 
miles a day cannot often be exceeded. When the hunting 
country is reached, the iron shoes should be removed as the 
click is sure to frighten away any big game that might be 
loitering in the neighbourhood, and it is surprising how the 
river draws to its banks animal life of every description from 
the surrounding wild lands if not frightened by needless noise. 

At the end of the fifth day we had got to our destination 
and proceeded to build our camp on a knoll commanding an 


A PARTY OF THREE WHO CANOED SOME DISTANCE ALONGSIDE 


extensive prospect of a long quiet reach of the Nepisiquit river. 
We made luxurious beds of the tender fragrant tips of spruce 
branches. A huge fireplace was constructed, and various sized 
kettles hung from wooden pothooks across the crackling flames. 
A rough table was also knocked up, and even a sideboard with 
shelves. This pantry was immediately invaded by little striped 
squirrels or ‘chipmunks,’ who scuttled out of their holes, stole 
a morsel of bread or bacon, and then scuttled madly back again. 
Slate coloured ‘whiskey jacks’ or Canada jays, with fearless 
bravado, perched on the breakfast potatoes cooling by the pot, 
and with saucy scolding notes helped themselves on the table 
itself. We rather delighted in their bold confiding behaviour. 
Big drab herons came fishing among arrowy schools of 
darting troutlets, and at evening time there was a constant 
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plunging of belted kingfishers after their prey. Musk rats 
plashed about the pool and peered at us with fearless bright 
eyes. Once we saw the brown shape of a young moose emerge 
from the thicket of bushes on the opposite bank and shyly 
vanish. At night, owls of various species visited our camp fire, 
at times snapping their beaks ferociously, or indulging in blood- 
curdling screeches. A long low howl at rare intervals showed 
us that the grey wolf was not yet extinct in this region. 

Large trout were to be had by the most careless method of 
fishing. No need to cater to a pampered appetite by artificial 
flies! It were a useless waste of tackle. A bit of rabbit fur 


THE COOK OF THE LOGGING PARTY 


wrapped round a Limerick hook, or the pectoral fin of a 
brother trout, proved lure enough for large speckled beauties 
who fought gamely for their lives, leaping out of the water 
like the salmon. These trout were a welcome addition to our 
table, and were often followed by juicy young ‘ partridges’ or 
ruffed grouse, which did not need the stimulus of mountain air 
to prove delicious eating. 

We had certainly got to the heart of the wild backwoods, 
and the release from all the conventions of civilised life was 
truly refreshing and altogether delightful. For sheer physical 
enjoyment nothing surpasses the luxury of a smoke round a 
forest camp fire after a hard day’s work. 

A caribou hunt to Big Bald Mountain was now resolved 
upon. This involved a severe tramp of some score of miles, 
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where in places the going was most difficult, owing to fallen 
fire-killed timber. Hard climbing up the sides of forest clad 
mountains, and steep descents into ravines obstructed by 
tangled growths of cedars and firs, made the trail at times 
inconceivably rough and difficult. 

Great was our relief when we emerged into what by com- 
parison seemed a park-like country—with pleasant valleys and 
glades diversified by clusters of evergreen trees, printing their 
ragged spear-like tops against the blue sky. An experienced 
eye could tell at a glance that this must be a favourite haunt of 
caribou at this season of the year. If any confirmation were 
needed one only had to look around and see almost every 
young sapling tree partially denuded of its bark where these 
deer had rubbed and polished their horns when coming out of 
the velvet. 

The succeeding three days were crowded with unmitigated 
enjoyment. Not a cloud dimmed the splendour of the sky. 
The air was crisp and invigorating. The northern woods are 
strangely beautiful in autumn—as indeed they are at all other 
times. Still hunting on the mountains of Eastern Canada is one 
of the most fascinating of hardy outdoor sports, not only from 
the attractive nature of the quarry, but because of the glorious 
wild scenery, and the exciting nature of the chase itself. The 
climbing is just difficult enough to ensure sufficient fatigue 
without taxing the powers to the uttermost like the inexorable 
Rockies. 

After some careful spying we came upon a herd led by a 
fairly well antlered stag, and were fortunate enough to witness 
his combat with a solitary wanderer that had evidently been 
driven out of another herd by the leader. Nothing can be finer 
than a caribou’s attitude when, challenged by a foe, he prepares 
for battle. It is a splendid sight to witness. He then looks 
every inch the embodiment of stateliness and strength, whereas 
at ordinary times he slinks along with his neck level with his 
body, his head stretched out nearly straight, and his antlers 
almost resting on his shoulders—by no means a graceful 
object. 

A battle between a well-matched pair of caribou stags is, 
however, nothing to be compared to a combat such as I have 
witnessed between two well-grown bull moose. It is true that 
they charge furiously with lowered horns and bristle at the neck. 
Sometimes the shock throws one of the animals back on his 
haunches. Yet after pushing and struggling for upwards of an 
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hour they are rarely severely hurt, seldom even receiving a bloody 
wound through their thick hide. The branching of the antlers 
seems to make an effective guard. Of course a flank attack is 
naturally dreaded and the great concern of the duellist whose 
powers are failing is to get away by spinning rapidly round so as 
not to be caught while turning. He bolts for a couple of hundred 
yards but is never vigorously pursued—the victor relying evi- 
dently on the moral effect of his defeat. 

Having failed in securing a first class trophy I determined to 
journey on to Little Bald Mountain. Here, after preparing a 


CARIBOU CALF ABOUT SIX MONTHS OLD (A PET) 


brushwood camp on the fringe of the forest, we moved out into 
the open and ascended a grim-lvoking elevation of bare rock, 
and swept the surrounding country with field-glasses. We 
could see the lesser hills undulating below us like mountainous 
billows. Some were nothing more than bare masses of gneiss 
rock. The eye could readily trace the sinuous silvery course of 
the North-west Miramichi River, here in its infancy, but pre- 
sently to develop into a famous salmon stream and unite its 
waters with the Big South-west Branch. 

We were attracted by the appearance of a park-like valley to 
the South, dotted with little groves of young spruce and pine, 
Hardly had we entered this valley, proceeding in Indian file, 
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than I heard the snort or bark of an unseen bull caribou. 
Giving a low whistle to the men we all dropped in our tracks. 
Above the low scrub the only part of us visible to the quarry 
was the pack which each man carried on his back. Mine was 
done up in an enormous canvas bag containing a_ blanket, 
changes of underclothing, small tins of canned meats, and other 
camp necessaries. This was securely fastened to my shoulders. 
Suddenly the belt of spruce in front of me swayed and opened, 
and a lordly stag caribou with a pair of magnificent spreading 
antlers stepped out in that fine manner which always denotes 
excitement or alarm. I immediately fired at the coveted head, 
but it was at the same instant lowered for another charge and 
my bullet went high and sliced up the animal’s left ear. Ad- 
vancing to meet him two accidents happened at once—the 
breech action of my rifle failed to work, and encumbered with 
my load I tripped and fell prostrate over the trunk of a fallen 
tree. 

It seemed to me that the animal could not make out clearly 
what I was; at all events in this inglorious attitude I sus- 
tained his charge. Happily his fury was vented on the can- 
vas bag on my back which was torn to ribbons and he passed 
over me with parts of it attached to his antlers. Like Fitz- 
James I arose unwounded but breathless. I now succeeded in 
getting open the breech block. The frenzied stag was once 
more lowering his head and blustering about, confronting me in 
a menacing posture. Pawing up the soil with his great splayed 
hoofs, his sides heaving, jets of steam rising from his nostrils 
through the frosty morning air as he snorted defiance, mane 
bristling, and green eyes snapping with rage, he presented a 
fine picture of the very incarnation of evilfury. Had I allowed 
him this time to get past my guard, the result would almost 
certainly have been fatal to me. Nerved by the peril, I took 
a steady aim at the shoulder ; at the same time I ran towards 
the spot. The stag reeled to and fro, sometimes falling on his 
knees and at last plunged wildly forward and fell full length on 
the blood-stained moss. So ended the career of this vindictive 
and resolute beast. Then indeed I lived some of those 
moments which repay the hunter for long days of hope deferred 
and unrequited toil—if indeed he needs any repayment, and 
does not find life in the Canadian forest a sufficient reward in 
itseif. For the antlers secured were no mean prize, and their 
brown curves still lead memory pleasantly back to the glowing 
coals of the camp fire in the scented pine woods with ‘ Lucivee 
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Dick’ drawing at a well-seasoned clay pipe recounting his yarns 
of hardships and triumphs of the chase, and of the wild beasts 
of the forest and their marvellous ways, for all of whom he 
evidently had a loving sympathy. For instance he discussed 
the short temper of my very pugnacious friend by the remark 
that he had evidently been deposed and driven out of some 
herd by the master bull, and was soured by solitary habits ; 
further that caribou differ as widely as men in courage and bold- 
ness—and at times like human beings go stark raving mad. | 
generally assented with approval to ‘ Lucivee Dick’s’ conclusions, 
and in this instance made no exception ; for otherwise how could 
I account for the extraordinary boldness of a deer whose con- 
duct is generally characterised by fits of stupid tameness or 
equally stupid panic ? 


HEAD OF CARIBOU STAG 
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KOKARI FISHING IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


BY MAJOR G. MASSY 


A SOMEWHAT novel method of hand-line fishing may frequently 
be seen in the Andaman Islands by those whom fortune (or 
misfortune) should take to that little-known penal settlement in 
the Bengal Ocean. The fishing is carried on during fine 
weather by certain native convicts of the ‘self-supporting’ 
class, z.e., men on a sort of ticket of leave, who earn their own 
livelihood ; and, as they can generally get a ready sale for 
their fish, the pursuit is a fairly profitable one. They fish from 
dug-out canoes, in handling which they are very expert. The 
crew, as a rule, consists of a steersman, one paddler, and the 
fisherman, who sits in the bow and is in command of the 
boat. They carry a good-sized casting-net, similar to those used 
in England, for catching bait with, and a large wicker basket 
for keeping live bait in. When required for use, this is slung 
overboard, and is provided with a canvas flap over the top of 
it, to prevent the bait from jumping out. It corresponds to the 
‘courge’ which is employed for a similar purpose in sea fishing 
on some parts of our coast. In lieu of a gaff, a long-handled 
spear, with a small barbed head, is carried. The fishermen say 
that it is much easier to use than a gaff, and certainly I never 
saw one of them miss a fish with one. 

The handline, which is a fine one, made principally of silk, 
is about 150 yards long, and is kept carefully wound round a 
stick or in a ball, to ensure its running easily when playing a 
fish. I believe these lines are procured from the east coast of 
Madras. A medium-sized hook completes the tackle. 

From this it will be seen that, though a hand line is used, 
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it is by no means the pull-and-haul kind of business oné 
generally associates with that kind of sport. Far fromit. The 
line being very fine, a light hand and considerable skill are 
required to ensure success. 

This fishing is usually carried on near the jetty on Ross 
Island. The water there is deep, and, except, of course, during 
bad weather, of crystal clearness. Standing on the jetty, one 
can see countless numbers of fish of all kinds in every direction, 
and in the clear water every movement can be distinctly traced. 
Large shoals of sardines disport themselves on the surface, 
occasionally making frantic dashes for safety under the wooden 
piles of the jetty, as the hungry kokari pursue them and reduce 
their numbers ; other enemies, too, are on the look-out for 
them—amongst them being barracouta, garfish and_horse- 
mackerel ; and further out to sea seer-fish—but the kokari are 
the most numerous. 

But here come some of the fishing-boats, paddling as if for 
dear life now that they see the fish are on the feed—so we will 
watch one of them at work. Arrived near the jetty, the 
fisherman slings his basket over the side of the boat, prepares 
his net for a cast, and looks out for a good shoal of sardines. 
As the sea is teeming with them this does not take long, and in 
a few minutes the net is hauled on board with a goodly supply 
in its meshes ; these are quickly transferred to the basket, all 
hands working busily at the job. One or two more judicious 
casts, enough live baits have been caught to enable a start to be 
made, and our fisherman begins business. 

Squatting down in the bows, he uncoils some twenty yards 
of line, and baits his hook with a live sardine by hooking it 
carefully under the back fin. Keeping his baited hook in the 
water alongside him, he throws out two or three sardines about 
twenty yards from the boat to attract the kokari. 

These are taken almost immediately, and out go a few 
more, followed this time by the hooked one, which is dexterously 
cast into the midst of the others; there are several boils and 
splashes on the water, then the line tautens, our friend strikes, 
but is too late, and his bait is gone. He hauls in the line with 
feverish haste and repeats his cast ; this time with more success, 
and is at once fast in a good fish which dashes madly out to 
sea as fast as it can go. 

The canoe follows as quickly as the paddlers can make it 
travel. The fisherman, holding his hand well up, lets the line slip 
through his fingers, feeling his fish all the time, and not letting 
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him take out line too easily. At the same time he excitedly 
screams contradictory directions to his crew, and curses them 
freely for not going fast enough. His object is to keep over his 
fish as much as possible. 

After going about a couple of hundred yards or so he gets 
a pull at his fish, and begins to recover some of his line, the 
boat still following every movement of the quarry, and, when 
skilfully handled, doing half the work of killing it. After - 
another good run or two the fish shows signs of being done, and 
is gradually brought gasping to the surface. The man in the 
centre of the boat drops his paddle and takes up the spear— 
a sharp stab and a hoist, and the fish lies quivering in the 


FAST IN A GOOD FISH 


bottom of the boat ... a grand fish he is, too, close on 
20 lbs. weight. 

Locally called a kokari, he belongs to the Caranx family, 
has a large deep head and powerful jaw armed with numerous 
teeth ; he is deep and somewhat flat-sided in the body. His 
pectoral fins are peculiar, being long and curved, and shaped 
somewhat like a sickle ; he fines off very much towards the tail, 
which terminates in a large fork, and in some species the root of 
the tail is armed on either side with a sort of sharp bony ridge. 

The colour varies, a silvery hue predominating, but some 
are of the most beautiful ultramarine blue. Altogether he 
presents a very game and handsome appearance, which as far 
as his fighting qualities go he does not belie, as harder running 
fish it would be difficult to find. 
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The boat is soon back at the jetty again ready to recom- 
mence operations, and with decent luck our friend will have two 
or three more fine fish before he leaves off, varying in size from 
7 to 20 lbs. It was very entertaining to watch them at work 
on a day when the fish were taking well, and I need hardly say 
that some of us who were keen fishermen were not content 
with watching only, but soon followed their example, using rods 
instead of handlines, but otherwise fishing in the same manner ; 
and very good sport we frequently had, which made amends 
for being stationed in such an out-of-the-way part of the world. 


A KOKARI 
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HAWKING AND SHOOTING HOUBARA 


BY STAFF-SURGEON C. L. NOLAN, R.N. 


As this method of finding and shooting birds with the aid of a 
trained hawk seems to be little practised—at least several Indian 
sportsmen to whom I have spoken on the subject, though 
knowing the soubara well, tell me they have not seen it— 
possibly it may be worth while giving a short account of a day 
we had near Bushire, on the Persian Gulf. 

The houbara is, of course, a variety of lesser bustard; it isa 
larger bird than those of the same species I have met with in 
Turkey, and is probably the same as those we used to have for 
tiffin at Shanghai, where they were called the ‘ turkey bustard,’ 
but these I have only seen at table. They are about the size of 
a pheasant. 

About Bushire their colour so closely matches the yellow- 
grey tints of the plains that it is extremely difficult to see them 
on the ground, and the absence of cover makes it impossible to 
approach within range. So the services of a hawk are called in. 
With his keen eye he discovers birds which a man cannot 
distinguish, and when he proceeds to attack one of them, the 
others are either so terrified by his presence, or so interested in 
the fate of their champion, that they usually lie fairly close and 
give you a shot if you follow up quickly. This is the only way 
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anything like a bag of owbara can be obtained on these plains. 
I have been out many times without a hawk, very seldom had 
a shot, and only by a lucky chance. Of course, if the hawk ‘ goes 
for’ a single bird, the gun is out of it, and you have your sprint 
for nothing, but usually they are in ‘flocks,’ or whatever the 
correct noun of multitude to denote a number of them may be. 

I was told that the hawk would not attack a bustard if 
the latter did not show fight. Certainly all those I saw on the 


OUR PARTY 


ground showed fight, but I also saw the hawk chasing one of 
them on the wing. 

Let me recount shortly one day’s experience of the sport. 

One fine morning last winter, the First Lieutenant and I, by 
the kind invitation of Mr. Goolzad, the obliging contractor for 
supplies to her Majesty’s ships in the depressing Gulf of Persia, 
landed early, found a carriage waiting, and were conveyed to Mr. 
Goolzad’s country house. 

We were much disappointed to find that his son, a very 
keen sportsman, who trains the hawks, was too ill with fever 
to accompany us on the shoot. We had relied upon him for 
guidance, as we did not quite understand the methods to be 
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adopted. I, indeed, had fears that we were expected to 
shoot from horseback, and doubted greatly my capability to hit 
anything from that, to me, rather unaccustomed position. 
However, I was reassured ; men were told off to look after the 
horses when it came to actual shooting. A falconer to work 
the hawk was sent with us, and another man carried a good 
supply of lunch in the panniers of his donkey. ‘The men were 
all mounted on donkeys, an excellent brand of which is imported 


NO BIRDS IN SIGHT 


from the opposite Arabic coast, and on these they could well 
keep up with our horses over the rough and rocky ground, We 
proceeded, and at every little eminence we came to, the hawk 
was unhooded and held aloft ; he gazed around keenly, but 
time after time we were doomed to disappointment, and no birds 
were seen. After miles of riding—it may be mentioned that 
this was not the best season for howbara on the  plains— 
beginning to think these birds were a myth, and being tired of 
the unwonted horse, I dismounted and went in search of a less 
noble quarry in the shape of the tiny partridge, called céc/, that 
lives among the rock caves found in the district, or of pigeons, of 
which there are a good many about. Soon, however, hearing 
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a shot, I hastened to rejoin the party, and found that the hawk 
had at last observed a small flock of /oubara, had flown off, and 
vanquished one, while the First Lieutenant, following up at his 
best steeplechase speed, had bagged another with his gun. It 
was then my turn; a bird came flying in my direction, the hawk 
after him ; the hawk was slower in his flight than the bustard, 
and was losing ground, so I shot the latter. I thought possibly 
I had done wrong, but was glad to find that the falconer was 
rather pleased, for he feared that the hawk would continue the 


THE BAG 


chase and might be difficult to recover. We had an instance of 
this later on, when fully a quarter of an hour was spent in 
endeavouring to induce the bird to return to his lure. 

After this we had several chances, the birds being fairly 
plentiful. I missed two easy shots while trying to photograph 
a fight between the hawk and a bustard, and missed the 
‘snapshot’ too, the result of the latter on development being 
an indistinct mixture of feathers and stones. 

Not being sufficiently learned, I am unable to name 
scientifically the variety of hawk or falcon that is used for this 
sport, and the Persian names I have forgotten, The hawk we 
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had with us was light-eyed and not large; in flight he was 
slower than the houbara, as we had seen, but Mr. Goolzad 
showed us another which was being trained, also light-eyed but 
with darker plumage and larger, which, he said, could overtake 
a bustard on the wing. 

Our bag was not as large as it should have been, a fact 
kindly attributed, by our hosts, to our using No. 6 and not 
No. 4 shot, but we enjoyed the sport : it is interesting to watch 
the hawk, and the following up on horseback over the bad 
ground is not devoid of excitement. 
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THE RECORD-BREAKERS 


BY E. H. LACON WATSON 


THE Headmaster of Parkhurst School, Easthampton, was sitting 
in his study, gloomily discussing matters with his Vice-Principal. 
Parkhurst School had a Vice-Principal. Ordinary establish- 
ments would have been content to call him a second master, or 
even an assistant master; for, to tell the honest truth, there 
was but one below him in the hierarchy of the Parkhurst staff. 
But that is precisely where ordinary establishments would have 
made a fatal error. To the class of parent for which Parkhurst 
spread its educational net the term Vice-Principal was no 
inconsiderable bait. They were mostly commercial men, and 
had a taste for the floridly magnificent, which the Rev. John 
McRae was careful to gratify whenever he saw his way to 
doing so without expense. Easthampton itself was a manufac- 
turing town of some little importance, and it lay in the middle 
of a manufacturing district. Parkhurst School had been built 
by its present headmaster with a single eye to the commercial 
parent. It had now been running for seven years, and already 
it boasted more than thirty scholars, which was not so bad 
when you consider the competition in this particular trade. 
But the worthy headmaster was far from being satisfied with 
this modicum of success. He meant to make his fortune, and 
that rapidly, 
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‘Things are not going as they should,’ he grumbled, filling 
up his glass from a handsome liqueur-stand on his study-table. 
It is only just to Mr. McRae to admit that the appointments 
of this room were even luxurious. It was here that parents 
were interviewed. ‘Ten fellows leaving this terin,’ he added 
regretfully, ‘and, so far, only two demands for a prospectus. 
Something must be done, Blankney.’ 

His second in command—a tall, thin man with spectacles 
and sandy hair—shifted uneasily in his seat. 

‘Is Ferguson going ?’ he asked after a pause. 

The other laughed sardonically. ‘I fancy so,’ he said. 
‘He won’t stay under a ten-pound note. And really the thing 
is becoming too patent. I made him shave off his moustache 
last term, and he made no end of a fuss over that. He comes 
of age in two months.’ 

‘He’s a useful man in the football field,’ suggested Blankney 
meditatively. ‘And he’s a good bat, too, but I suppose he 
can’t stay for ever.’ 

‘The ingratitude of some people is most sad,’ mused the 
chief. ‘Since his father died, three years ago, I’ve had that 
fellow for nothing. And now he kicks at staying any longer, 
just as he’s getting useful.’ 

‘That century of his against the Wanderers was a good bit 
of work,’ put in Blankney. ‘Told well in the papers too, I 
worked it for all it was worth.’ 

‘H’m! two or three locals, and the /ve/d, said McRae 
grudgingly. He was never prodigal of praise to his subordin- 
ates. ‘What we want is something good enough to get copied 
into all the big dailies. The fact is, Blankney, we must have 
an advertisement : we must get our name before the public so 
that they won’t forget it. The school is not properly known 
yet. I look to you to hit on some idea, It’s years since you 
produced anything really brilliant. And, unless we get some 
more boys soon for next term, I don’t see how I can go on 
paying the staff at the absurdly high rate I am giving now.’ 

Blankney’s feet shuffled nervously. Before he became 
Vice-Principal of Parkhurst he had gone through many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. It must be admitted that he was no disciplin- 
arian, and although the salary he was now receiving was not 
on the princely scale McRae seemed to imagine, he did not see 
his way to getting as much elsewhere. 

‘Well—I don’t know,’ he rejoined rather sulkily. ‘There 
was that boy I fished out of the canal last January—plaguey 
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cold (it was too—and I’m not sure to this day that the father 
didn’t see me push him in. I never meet him but he gets the 
price of a drink out of me with his infernal hints.’ 

The chief's features relaxed into a smile. ‘I have never 
denied your ingenuity,’ he admitted. ‘But you are clumsy, 
my good Blankney. The ideas are not so bad, but the execu- 
tion is deplorable. Those letters of yours in the Guardian— 
they were too transparent for anything. You have no tact, no 
Jinesse 

‘I do my best,’ muttered the unhappy subordinate. 

‘Well—well,’ said McRae, with an air of indulgent superi- 
ority, ‘we all have our weak points. But, look here, Blankney, 
I want you to think of something really good. I go up to 
town next Monday on business, and shall be away about three 
days. See if you can devise some plan before I come back. 
And don’t let them get more out of hand than you can help.’ 

Blankney’s face brightened again, and he shuffled off to his 
room in a fairly contented mood. His life had been a long 
series of snubs, and even the slightest word of praise was balm 
to him. The thought that his chief depended upon him for a 
brilliant idea compensated for many things. Whatever his 
faults might be, he had always a dog-like fidelity to his 
employer for the time that was quite touching. He resolved 
to win approval by a master-stroke, and, lighting his pipe, sat 
down with his feet on the mantelpiece of his little room to 
meditate. 

The door opened suddenly, and a tall, well-set youth entered 
without ceremony, rather discomposing the Vice-Principal, who 
Was a nervous man. 

‘Ah! it is you, Ferguson,’ he stammered, recovering 
himself with an effort. ‘What is it? Is—is anything the 
matter ?’ 

It was noticeable that the boy was a good deal the more 
composed of the two. He held an open letter in his hand. 

‘Monday’s match is off,’ he said coolly. ‘If the old man 
hears of it, as like as not he'll stop the holiday. So I looked 
you up first.’ He grinned affably. 

‘Mr. McRae goes to town early on Monday,’ replied 
Blankney, with a slight attempt at dignity. “ Perhaps—er—it 
is as well that you came to me first. 1 shall—er—be left in 
command.’ 

Ferguson displayed rather more delight than the announce- 
ment seemed, on the face of it, to warrant. ‘Lord! what 
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larks!’ he exclaimed, executing a pas seul on the farther side of 
the table. Blankney eyed him rather apprehensively through 
his spectacles. ‘What a time we shall have!’ reiterated 
Ferguson in joyful anticipation. 

‘I—er-——I am sure I hope so,’ murmured, Blankney, his 
mind filled with vague misgivings. ‘We will—er—contrive to 
blend amusement with instruction as far as possible. He 
spoke with a forced jocularity. 

‘ Well—between us we ought to be able to keep the kids in 
order all right,’ said the other, with not unkindly patronage. 

‘ Yes—yes, of course,’ assented Blankney hastily, somewhat 
relieved. Indeed, he knew only too well that Ferguson's 
influence in the school was considerably greater than his own. 
‘We must—er—get up a match of some sort, I suppose,’ he 
suggested meekly. 

‘Oh! if you like,’ said Ferguson, carelessly, at the door. 
Blankney breathed more freely when he departed. Ferguson 
was useful in the cricket and football field, no doubt, but his 
manner was just a trifle overbearing at times towards the 
masters. Even to McRae himself he did not display that 
deference which a headmaster is accustomed to expect from his 
pupils. For his part, Blankney felt that he would not be 
altogether sorry when he left. The worst was, they had no 
other bat in the eleven, and he was certainly invaluable at centre 
half in the football season. Blankney felt dimly that more 
might have been made of such talents for the good of Park- 
hurst School. 

‘By Jove! I have it,’ he cried suddenly, and laughed aloud. 
A thought had come to him so simple and yet so daring that it 
fairly took his breath away. He rose and paced excitedly up 
and down the room, rubbing his hands and chuckling. 


It was Monday. McRae had gone up to town, and the 
Vice-Principal sat at the head of the breakfast-table. He was 
flushed with high resolve, and with a slight accession of 
nervousness, for it could not be denied that some of his young 
charges were making rather more noise than was necessary, or 
even seemly, at breakfast. But Blankney was a curious fellow. 
He liked the sense of responsibility ; he enjoyed being able to 
do things his own way, badly though he managed when chance 
gave him his desire. More than anything he loved a formal 
and authoritative declaration. He would have made an admir- 
able toast-master at a civic banquet. It was with a sense of 
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infinite self-importance that he rapped on the table at the end 
of the meal, and gave out, before grace, this carefully prepared 
announcement :— 

‘The cricket match with Easthampton Rovers having been 
unavoidably postponed, the First Eleven will play the Second 
Eleven, with Masters, at eleven o’clock.’ At which there was 
some slight half-ironical cheering. ‘There will be no further 
work to-day.’ This time the cheering was loud and prolonged 
and sincere. Blankney waved his arm impressively several 
times before the tumult subsided sufficiently for him to say 
grace. Then witha gathering roar and clatter the unruly horde 
trooped out into the playground. 

“] say—you might have said something about this to me 
before,’ remonstrated Tanner, the assistant master, a thin and 
weedy-looking young man with a face breaking out into pimples 
on the forehead. ‘The second eleven’s no good—more are we. 
We shall never get them out. And I was going up to town 
to-day, if it’s all the same to you.’ 

Blankney was uniformly obliging to his subordinates. ‘My 
dear fellow,’ he protested at once, ‘ pray go if you wish. This 
little match is—er—treally of no importance whatsoever. It 
was merely an idea of mine—to pass the time.’ 

About two minutes later Ferguson burst in upon him in his 
customary fashion. 

‘You don’t want me, I suppose,’ he began abruptly. ‘1 
was thinking of doing a bicycle ride this morning,’ 

But this was a different matter altogether. Blankney expos- 
tulated for a long while in vain. Then he had recourse to 
cunning. 

‘The fact is, Ferguson, I shall want your assistance,’ he 
confessed, with the air of one driven to expose his own 
cowardice. ‘The boys are—well—just a little apt to be trouble- 
some at times. And Mr. Tanner will not be here.’ 

Ferguson laughed sarcastically. ‘If you want me as a 
master,’ he said at length, ‘well and good! Only—lI must be 
paid for the job. It’s a low.sort of trade,’ he added, with 
rather unnecessary brutality. 

Blankney flushed slightly, but contrived to force a smile. 
‘I am a poor man,’ he began, ‘ or I would—er—gladly ‘ 

‘Well! look here,’ the other interrupted, ‘it’s utter rot my 
playing against these kids. None of ’em can bowl—you can’t 
bowl yourself for nuts, You'll never get me out,’ Ferguson 
had a good conceit of his own powers, 
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Blankney made a rapid calculation in his head. ‘Let me 
make a bargain,’ he said with a smile. ‘If you play, I’Jl under- 
take to give you a penny for each run you make, That’s a 
pound if you get to 240,’ he added hastily, fancying he detected 
a look of contempt on his listener’s face. 

‘Make it twopence, and I’m on,’ replied Ferguson flippantly. 

Blankney hesitated a moment. ‘All right !’ he agreed after 
a slight pause. ‘I shan’t play myself—I’ll umpire—and it shall 
be the Eleven v. the Next Sixteen.’ 

‘I’d a good deal rather you played,’ Ferguson retorted with 
a laugh. ‘Still—do as you like—as long as you play fair.’ 
At which the other contrived a look of cunning that did him 
infinite credit. 

‘Mind now, no tricks,’ reiterated the playful pupil, and went 
out chuckling to think of the soft job he had taken on. ‘I'll 
show old Blankney a thing or two,’ he thought to himself ; 
‘it’ll be odds if I can’t notch half a sovereign or so over this 
business, What an old fathead it is!’ 

Eleven o’clock came: the first eleven won the toss, and 
Ferguson and another went to the wickets. The whole school 
were in the field—indeed, they were all playing but half a dozen 
of the smallest—and the game began. 

I have no sort of intention of describing this match, which, 
indeed, presented few moments of any great interest, It was 
from the first a one-sided affair. In the first eleven there were 
one or two passable bats besides Ferguson : inthe second there 
was little batting and even less bowling. Ferguson laid himself 
out to score rapidly, and he succeeded. He was a slashing 
hitter, and unless he got out by a fluke before his eye was in, 
it was pretty certain that he would run up a considerable score. 
When you add to this the fact that Ferguson had informed the 
bowlers of the Next Sixteen that old Blankney (as he politely 
phrased it) had been fool enough to promise him something like 
a sovereign for every hundred he made, it goes without saying 
that the bowling he had to meet was eminently adapted for 
rapid scoring. At lunch time the score was already 210 for 
one wicket, and Ferguson was 166 not out. 

There was, it is true, one crucial moment. Even the worst 
of bowlers will put in now and again, by accident, a good ball; 
and it so happened that shortly after Ferguson completed his 
first century he slashed at a fast one, missed it, and found his 
stumps scattered. There was a shout of triumph from the 
field (who were getting already rather weary at their lack of 
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success) and Ferguson turned towards the pavilion. But 
Blankney was equal to the occasion. The ball had scarcely 
reached the wicket before his hand was up. ‘No ball!’ he 
cried aloud. The unhappy XVI. groaned : Ferguson laughed, 
with a touch of surprise at the umpire’s scrupulousness, and the 
game proceeded. When stumps were drawn the score read 
642 for four wickets, and Ferguson had contributed the mag- 
nificent total of 437, not out. He had hit no fewer than 
ninety-two boundaries, besides three balls out of the ground for 
six. 

The Vice-Principal sent off several wires that evening. In 
honour of the occasion, he announced at supper, he proposed 
to give a half-holiday next day, in order that the match might 
be continued. 

Cricket is an excellent game, but even the keenest are apt 
to become slack after fielding out against some five hundred 
runs. The boys of Parkhurst were not particularly keen about 
cricket, and for some time it looked as though the unfortunate 
Blankney would have to face a serious riot on the Tuesday. 
A half-holiday was well enough, but it was poor fun having to 
waste it in this fashion. Had it not been for the redoubtable 
Ferguson, it is certain that there would have been little play 
that afternoon. But here it was that Ferguson came to the 
rescue, and with threats and blows (aided by those of the 
eleven who had not yet had their innings) drove the mal- 
contents on to the field. But not even he could compel them 
to display any enthusiasm for the sport. They lay about the 
field, or walked unwillingly after the ball, while the bolder 
even practised gymnastic feats, such as standing upon their 
heads. It does not look well to see a cover-point doing 
catherine-wheels in the middle of an over, and Blankney was 
the more annoyed because several strangers, attracted no doubt 
by reports of Ferguson’s great feat, had begun to collect round 
the scoring-shed. It looked as though the great record score, 
on which he had founded so many hopes, was about to 
degenerate into a farce. 

But Fortune, for once, stood friend to Blankney. When 
things were at their worst, a cab was heard driving up the 
avenue, and the whispered Cave! ran round the field. It was 
the Head, returning from London a day earlier than had been 
:nticipated. It is not too much to say that his opportune 
appearance saved the situation. With all his faults, and he 
had several, the Rev. John McRae was a man to be feared, and 
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his pupils knew it. New life seemed to come into them: the 
bowlers began to bowl again instead of tossing the ball up 
anyhow: the field ran eagerly after the longest drives: the 
whole scene was transformed. Blankney breathed a silent 
blessing as he called one of the eleven to take his place, and 
went off to explain matters to his chief. His task was over. 

I quote from an enthusiastic paragraph in one of the chief 
sporting papers of that week : 


The boys of Parkhurst School are few in numbers but possessed of an 
indomitable resolution. When our representative arrived on the pretty little 
ground at Easthampton, he found the game proceeding as briskly as though 
it had just begun, whereas the telegraph-board showed the phenomenal score 
of 873, of which number no fewer than 600 were claimed by Mr. Ferguson, 
the crack batsman of this nest of cricketers, who increased his total by forty 
before the innings closed. The bowling and fielding was keen and smart, if 
not of the most scientific description. To have compiled a total of 640 runs 
under such conditions—it is to be remembered that there were sixteen boys 
in the field—constitutes a record of which any batsman may well be proud. 


It was perhaps as well that the writer of this report hap- 
pened to travel up with the headmaster, who very considerately 
gave him a seat in his cab, and entertained him at dinner in 
the evening. 

The Vice-Principal’s salary has been raised, and the 
redoubtable Ferguson has left—but not before he had received 
his five-pound note and innumerable bats from admirers all 
over the country. Parkhurst now boasts 120 scholars, and 
numbers among its staff at least four county players. It is 
really not a bad place to send your boy to, if you want him to 
learn cricket. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
on all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the November competition has been 
divided among the following competitors: Mr. F. Quinton, 
Southampton ; Mr. C. W. Abel, New Guinea; Miss Julia 
Dunne, Carlisle ; Miss Cecily Adams, Wolstanton, Staffs ; and 
Dr. J]. Blackwood, Bloemfontein. Original drawings have been 
sent to a number of other competitors. 
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SOLENT ONE-DESIGN CLASS RACING OFF YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Photograph taken by Mr. F, Quinton, Southampton 


NATIVES SHOOTING WILD DUCKS ON THE COAST OF KWATO, NEW GUINEA 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. W. Abel, New Guinea 
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MRS. MORDAUNT LAWSON’S BEAGLES 
Photograph taken by Miss Julia Dunne, Carlisle 


ANTICIPATION 
Photograph taken by Miss Cecily Adams, Wolstanton, Staffs 
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A STERN CHASE FOR ‘POLYNIA’ IN THE 36-FOOT CLASS IN SOLENT 
Polynia is making an effort to improve her position by setting a topsail 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. Quinton, Southampton 


CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 3RD YORKSHIRE 
REGIMENT AND 6TH ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT 


Played on the ground of the Ramblers’ Club, some time occupied by the Langman Hospital at 
Bloemfontein. Won by the Yorkshire Regiment 


Photograph taken by Dr. J. Blackwood, Bloemfontein 
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DR. HARCOURT COATES GAFFING A SALMON IN THE TAY, PERTHSHIRE 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Harcourt Coates, Salisbury 


‘EAGER,’ WITH MORNINGTON CANNON UP 
Photograph taken by Mrsa Skidmore, Ascot 
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MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD GOING TO A MEET AT CUBLINGTON 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. T. Newman, Berkhampstead 


CAPTAIN WILLIAMS, OF THE 6TH ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE. REGIMENT, WITH 
TROPHIES SHOT WHILE ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph taken by Dr. J. Blackwood, Bloemfontein 
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HARROW FOOTBALL. THE SECOND ELEVEN AGAINST A TEAM OF OLD HARROVIANS 
Photograph taken by Mr. R. G. Cookson, ‘Druries,’ Harrow 


DORA'S FIRST CYCLE RIDE 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. Weston, Kew 


A CUB-HUNTING MEET WITH SIR EVERARD CAYLEY'S HOUNDS 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. H. Robinson, Hackness, Yorks 
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THROUGH THE ROUGII GRASS IN SEPTEMBER 


Photograph taken by Miss Mabel M. Thomson, Woodperry, Oxford 


SPORT ON THE QUIET. A RABBIT IN SIGHT 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. S. Brookes, Clitton, Bristot 
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UPPINGHAM SCHOOL SPORTS, FINISH OF THE FINAL HEAT OF THE 220 YARDS RACE 


Photograph taken by Mr. John H. B. Fletcher, St. John’s College, Cambridge 


DEER STALKING, GRALLOCHING 
Photograph taken by Mr. Harold Cookson, Oakwood, Northumberland 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE promised experiment to which reference was made in the 
last number of this magazine has been carried out, and we 
present the coloured pictures with cheerful confidence that 
they will be appreciated. If it cannot absolutely be claimed 
for the Badminton that it is making an actual departure in a 
new direction hitherto unexplored by illustrated magazines, we 
hope it will be agreed that such satisfactory results have never 
previously been obtained. Diamond Jubilee is a bay colt, and 
it must surely be more effective so to show him, ridden by a 
jockey in the owner’s colours, than to attempt a realisation 
in black and white? Much the same may be said of the 
‘Setters’ ; the ‘Ruffed Grouse’ again is here portrayed in his 
own tints and amongst his habitual surroundings. Another 
article, ‘On Salting and Shore,’ is illustrated, by way of contrast 
in black and white, with some drawings which we think it may 
be said could scarcely be more accurately or better done ; but 
is not the coloured bird infinitely more telling? ‘Well Over’ 
is the fourth example, and for the original, as well as for 
. the ‘Setters,’ we are indebted, it should be mentioned, to 
Mr. C. Klackner, of 12, Haymarket, London, and 7, West 
Twenty-Eighth Street, New York, a firm, it need scarcely be 
said, of the highest reputation in America as well as here. 
Seeking a few subject pictures, Mr. Klackner’s was the first 
establishment to which we turned, knowing that in his 
admirably chosen collections we should find what we wanted, 
and the choice, we trust it will be agreed, was eminently 
judicious. We propose in future numbers to give a series of 
English—as well as of foreign—game birds, characteristic in 
attitude and surroundings, and shall in every way strive to 
perfect the new scheme of coloured illustration. 
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BY *RAPLIER” 


THE ’cross-country season opened rather tamely, as, indeed, it 
usually has done of late years, and it must, of course, to no 
small extent suffer by reason of the absence of many supporters 
of the game in South Africa. A friend of mine in command of 
a regiment there, and himself an owner of steeplechase horses, 
wrote to me the other day to say that he was laying odds none 
of them were back in time to see the National, but I hope he 
may be taking too gloomy a view of the situation. One of the 
few ’chasers of decent class that has run up to the time of 
writing is Cushendun, and already enthusiastic scribes have 
spoken of him as a possible winner of the great race at Aintree ; 
but his running last April in the Lancashire Steeplechase, the 
fact that Hidden Mystery gave him 1 st. 8 lb. and beat him a 
length and a half at Sandown, in the spring, and the further 
circumstance that old Model was trying to give him 7 lb. in the 
recent Great Sandown Steeplechase, tend strongly to discount 
high anticipation. 1 fancy that if Shipshape had been quite 
ready at Sandown Cushendun might have had a vast deal of 
trouble to give him 51b.; and with regard to the National, so 
far as can be seen at present, I am inclined to doubt whether 
Hidden Mystery can be handicapped out of it—for of course 
he must be treated according to his performances. The Alresford 
stable, too, are also likely to have a very useful second string 
in Romanoff, who is on his legs again. However, it is a far 
cry at present to the Grand National. 


NOTES 


The great thing needed for ’cross-country sport is energy 
and discrimination on the part of its rulers, the National Hunt 
Committee on the one hand and local stewards on the other. 
As regards the Committee it is a recognised fact that about half the 
members do not take the very faintest interest in steeplechasing, 
and seldom or never go near a racecourse during the steeple- 
chase season, while the interest taken by the majority of the 
other half is for the most part fitful and exceedingly slight. It is 
a little compliment to ask a gentleman, who is more or less con- 
nected with racing, whether he would care to be put up for the 
Committee, and so the compliment is paid, but in a great many 
instances the governing body is by no means strengthened. 
Two or three men who really understand steeplechasing, and 
who regularly attend meetings, would be worth twenty or thirty 
ornamental members who never see a fence jumped between 
the flags. With regard to local stewards, too, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. James Lowther’s reading of a steward’s duties will 
not be accepted, at least if he is rightly understood to have 
said that stewards were not detectives or prosecuting counsel— 
I forget the precise terms of his letter, but fancy this was the 
gist of it. If stewards are not to watch carefully and act upon 
what they see, how are misdemeanours to be brought home to 
their perpetrators? If a jockey, at the instance of an owner, 
pulls out of the way to let something else win, that owner and 
jockey are not very likely to object. The man in the Club 
Stand may declare that he ‘never saw such a thing in his life’ 
—one hears the remark frequently—and the man in the ring 
may howl at the jockey who was not trying, but neither of these 
observers can take action in the matter. Also, when offences 
are brought home punishment should follow, and not the too 
familiar reprimand which has no sort of effect. A very bad 
case of foul riding occurred the other day. One of the few 
gentleman riders who do credit to the category was interfered 
with all the way round and nearly knocked out twice. ‘1 
shouldn’t have been surprised at a little interference if I had 
wanted to come out on the zuszde,’ he said, ‘but I might have 
been allowed to come up on the outside. The stewards, how- 
ever, thought a pleasant little caution quite enough to meet the 
demerits of the case. 


Years ago I used to write a good deal about systems at 
Roulette, and received much assistance from a friend, ‘C, C. W.,’ 
who had sat at the tables at Monte Carlo day after day and 
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week after week for long periods together, with the object of 
examining and investigating results. We both agreed that 
anything like an infallible system was utterly impossible. I 
have not altered my belief, neither, indeed, has my friend, 
whose conclusion is ‘that when perpetual motion has been 
discovered, when the circle has been squared, and two and two 
have ceased to make four, even then it will remain impossible 
to gain any advantage over the bank by constantly repeating 
the same process, whilst the loss by zero is, and for ever must 
remain, unavoidable.’ In zero the bank obviously possesses an 
invincible advantage over the player on all even chances; on the 
other hand the player has a certain advantage over the bank in 
his ability to increase or decrease his stake ; but this advantage, 
which would so greatly aid the player if he had practically 
unlimited capital, is interfered with in two ways: by the 
maximum, and by the extraordinary length to which a run 
adverse to the particular system, whatever it may be, is some- 
times protracted. Thus, for instance, according to ‘C. C. W.’s’ 
careful calculation, a run of 18 reds or blacks should occur 
only once in a year, and arun of 20 only once in four years ; 
but of course it may be that such a run would come up twice 
or thrice in an afternoon, and then not again for the number of 
years that would bring the event to its just proportion. 


So rooted was my disbelief in systems that I was not a little 
astonished when ‘C, C. W.’ came to see me the other day, and 
told me that he had been playing on a system—the thing we 
had agreed to despise—for fourteen days, and had won steadily. 
It will be understood that he has really studied the question 
and has a perfect apprehension of the difficulties in the way of 
the player. The following, however, is the result of his essay. 
The figures were obtained last year (1900) at Monte Carlo, and 
the highest stake he had ever to put down was seven times his _ 
unit : 

1900 Won on Day. Total of Points won. 
July 25. 
26. 
27 
28. 
20 
30. 
31. 
Aug. 1, 


NOTES 


Won on Day. Total of Points won. 
93 aes 56 3 
79 see 642 
70 712 
49 761 
19 ane 780 
83 a 863 


The above is certainly remarkable, but I do not for a 
moment imagine that El Dorado has been discovered, or that 
the bank at Monte Carlo will shortly be broken and finally 
closed. It is probable, indeed, that many systems would show 
a profit for fourteen days, luck being on the side of the player; 
but then luck is sometimes on the side of the bank! When a 
system begins to go wrong it does so with amazing rapidity, 
figures suddenly grow huge, the maximum intervenes, the 
whole thing is shattered; and then there is that constant 
temptation just for once to abandon the system and try some 
other combination. ‘C.C. W.’ has, he tells me, tested his new 
idea by the printed records of forty-eight consecutive days’ play 
at No. 2 table at Monte Carlo. In all, during this time, there 
were 31,374 spins; and it is extraordinary that the number of 
blacks and reds that came up should have been so very nearly 
as they were: of the former there were 15,292, of the latter, 
15,283, and there were 799 zeros. The total result of this forty- 
eight days’ test was an average daily win of forty-four points. 
The system won on forty-three days, lost on only five, and this 
sounds promising; but on four days sixty-three times the unit 
had to be employed, and I suppose that two or three unlucky 
turns after this would have led to the withdrawal of the player 
hopelessly beaten. 


I have received many letters on the subject of the pro- 
portion of the various game birds, hares, and rabbits now 
killed, but have only room this month for the enclosed from 
my friend, Mr. John Scott-Montagu, M.P. He writes: ‘If the 
principal kinds of game killed annually in the British Islands 
are confined to what are killed on land known as “shooting 
estates” the proportion would be quite different between 
different kinds of game as compared with the number shot 
everywhere in the British Islands. For instance, the tenant 
farmer kills hares and rabbits, and there are numerous shoot- 
ings, both of large and small acreage, in which rabbits are 
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practically the sole bag. But generally I do not feel inclined 
to agree with your correspondent in his idea of the proportions 
of each kind of game killed. To take birds first, I should be 
disposed to think that more pheasants are killed than any other 
kind of winged game, and far more than partridges ; for it is 
quite a first-class estate on which anything approaching a 
thousand brace of partridges a year are killed, whereas many 
estates can boast of two thousand pheasants, and many more a 
larger number of pheasants, and yet not even five hundred 
partridges. Roughly speaking, the midlands of England are 
not good for partridges, and partridge driving is not much 
understood there. In Norfolk, Suffolk, Hampshire, and York- 
shire partridge driving, which is synonymous with a large bag 
of partridges, is mostly practised. Therefore, from my experi- 
ence of shooting all over the country, I should feel inclined to 
think that your correspondent exaggerates the number of part- 
ridges killed. Next to pheasants I should certainly put grouse, 
but I should say that three pheasants are probably killed for 
every One grouse in an average year, though there may be excep- 
tional years, such as the present, in which the grouse total 
must be much higher. As regards rabbits, the numbers would 
be almost impossible to compute, and I should be inclined to 
say that more than ten times as many rabbits are killed— 
including capture by wire and trap—as any other form of 
game. Hares I should be inclined to bracket with grouse. 
Wildfowl now total up to a considerable number, and perhaps 
amount to half as many hares as are shot in the British Isles. 
For the future we may expect to see a large annual increase in 
the number of pheasants, as this has now been reduced toa 
matter merely requiring an honest keeper and a certain expen- 
diture of money. Partridges, on the other hand are the pro- 
duct of good soil and good management; the former not so 
very common, the latter rare.’ 


